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TERMS OF THIS JOURNAL. 


GENTS CONTAINING REMITTANCES MUST BE POST PAID 
4 TO RECEIVE ATTENTION, 





For a single copy one year or twelve numbers, ONE DOLLAR. Single numbers, one dime. No Subscriptions 
for less than one entire Volume.—Tv Clubs four copies for itree dollars—eight copies for five dollars. 

tC }=Post Masters generally will remit money, and order this Journal Sree of postage, if requested. 

Ministers, Post Masters, and friends of the enterprise, are requested to act as our Agents. 

Terms of Advertising.on Cover, fifty cents per month for ten lines; all over and under in proportion. 

Obituary and Marriage notices inserted at 25 cents each or a new subscriber.—Readers of this Journal 9000. 

Pay IN ADVANCE IN ALL CASBS. 
EC} Persons not subscribers to this work to whom this number is sent, are requested to become so, and will be 


so considered, unless the number be immediately returned. 


SC} Apvancg Pay subscribers for Vol. 3 of Weekly “Favorite” will receive 12 No.’s of this to complete tho year. 





E. C. MIDDLETON, 
STEEL § COPPER PLATE PRINTER. 
Portraits, Landscapes, Maps, Diplomas, 
Cards, Labels, &c. &c. 
ODD PELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
OINCINNATI, 0. 





H. D, CONDIOT. 
HALSEY & CONDICT, - 
ATTORNEYS § COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
AND 
SOLICITORS IN CHANCERY, 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 


METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
205 MAIN STREET BUFFALO, N., Y. 

The Subscriber will keep constantly on hand ai! the 

publications of the Methodist Book Concern. 
200 Mutagery.Sr. N. Y. 

fx In order to facilitate the circulation of our books 
he will al Preachers 25 per cent from the general 
Catalogue;and 10 per cent from Sunday School Books 
for cash. JAMES SULLY. 

\-. xGAMOBL CLAY, © 2% 
Fasmionan.e Barser, Wic AND Toupre Dresser & 
MAKER, 

en ee. 


ES 


M. MN. HALSBY, 





ADRIAN BOOK BINDERY 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTORY, 
Maumee Si.,over Newe!l’s Jewelry Store. 


Ledgers, Journals,Records, Day and Cash Books, ruled 
and bound to any pattern or style. Music, Periodicals, 
and old Books bound in every style, and at low prices. 

Adrian, Jan. 1, 1850. G. F. PAYNE. 


HATS AND CAPS. 


A GOOD assortment, constantly on hand at No 3 1-2, 
Clothing Hall. 
Adrian, June, 25, 1848. 


THE OLD READY PAY 
AND PERPETUAL MOTION STORE. 


BIDWELL & CO., Dealers in Dry Goods, Groceries, 
Crockery, &c., always on hand to give customers a little 
better bargains in their line than can be had elsewhere 
- they drive ahead exclusively on the Ready Pay Prin- 
ciple. 

roadcloths, Cassimeres, Fulled Cloths, Satinetts 
and Vestings—a spiendid assortment, selling remarka- 
bly low. The ladies will find an assortment of dress 
goods, as a general thing, very attractive; and our fifty 
cent tea far ahead of all other good things. Country 
merchants supplied at wholesale at a small advance from 
N. ¥. cost, at the Gld Cagh Store, one door east of the 
Hardware, Maumee street 

Adrian, August 1848. 
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‘Wilcox’s Store, In Adrian. 


It is only necessary to call public attention to the fact, 
that this the OLD CHEAP, READY PAY Es- 
tablishment, patronized by all who would make a little 
money go a long ways. 


DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES. 
_ Pledge of Honor Principle.—Se\lf-interest and popular- 
ity seem to forbid pledges at the present day; but the day 
has come in which the people not only require a sign, but 
the very things ho or. 

Now, atS. W. Walker’s cheapest Diy Goods Siore, wil! 
be found just such things as wil! please the cye, suit the 
taste, and tickle the fancy ofevery person, fromthe Rough 
and Ready to the most delicate and refined. 

All of which will be sold upon the Pledge of Honor 
principle—abstaining from all known misrepresentations: 
irom the extravagant high price of the credit system: from 
@ particular regard to some customers over others; never 
using the Veto Power in selling, only in‘such cases where 
it will promote the best interest of the purchaser; dealing 
in every respect upon the Ready Pay system. 

Please call and examine before purchasing elsewhere, 
and your pockets may never feel the sad eflectsof Bank 


restrictions or bank expantions. 
That Four Shilling Tea will draw = ine. 
if nothing else. s. W. V “oes 
n22t 


Adrian, June 23, 1848. 
FARMERS, ATTENTION! 

ENCOURAGE HOME MANUFACTURES!—Woon 
Carpine and Cloth Dressing!—The subscriber having 
purchased the interest of GeoW Vaughn in the machinery 
used by him at the old stand, about one half mile west of 
the Red Mill. in Adrian, (and having put said enepe I 
in perfect i now prepared to doall kinds of wor 
in the line of Wool Carding & Cloth Dressing with 
promptness and despatch. 

He would inform the public thathe has engaged that 
well known and competent workman James McGilfrey, 
totake charge of the establishment, and he flatters him- 
self he will beable to do business in a little better style 
than any other establishment in the county. Customers 
may be assured that their work will be done well, and in 
ashort time after delivery. No pains will be spared to 
give entire satisfaction. Try and see. 

Wool and Cloth received and delivered at the 
store of Edwin Comstock or Charies Redfield. in Adrian. 

May 1, 1849 ([38] ADDISONJ. COMSTOCK. 


EMPIRE MILLS PAPER! 
Manufactured by J. M. Smiru & Co, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

PRINTING Papen of every description, for News and 
Book work. Envelope, Post Office and Paper for Pam- 
phlet Covers, of various colors. 

Writing and Blanx Book Paper, Cap and Letter, plain 
and ruled, together with every variety of Paperfor Blank 
Work manufactured at this establishment. 

Wrapping Paper of different qualities, sizes, and col- 
or, constantly on hand. 

The above Papers are of the best quality and prices 
low. Orders will receive prompt attention. Paper de- 
livered on board-of Canal at this place, or in Ware- 
house at Cleveland, free of charge for transportation. 

Raos—The highest price paid for rags. [33 
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We are Dreamers All. thus renewed and elevated by Christia- 


| 
| 
Od oa oa nity; in other words, to trace the devel- 
; en ae a opments of a rational Christian experi- 
. ‘tee oe of peace will sweetly smile, ence. The associations of true religion 
As if its spirit were e’en the while are improving to the taste and feelings, 
| By angel ones caressed! to the fancy and the judgment, and hence 
| We are dreamers all! it is.that the services of the sanctuary 


We are dreamers al!!—the lover dreams may exert a most healthful influence on 
Of a fair one by his side; the mental as well as moral character, 
Of the happy hour when he shall stand 


Mateo the aimed: te cleies thataed not only of devout worshipers, but of 
_ Of his bright and been eo s bride! those also who have not been made par- 
We are dreamers a! takers of the precious faith of the gos- 
We are dreamers all!—the poet dreams pel. In treating, then, of one of the 
Of the laurel-wreath of fame; features of Christian experience, the ra- 
He struggles and toils for weary years, tional joy of a rational faith, | hope to be 
And awakes re with sighs and tears, of some service to true believers and 
Pe also to those’ who bow their intellects, || 
We are dreamers all! , / 
vet do not submit their hearts, to the 


‘THE FAMILY FAVORITE. 
| 
| 


We are dreamers al!!—the Christian dreams 
Of a promised rest above; 


teachings of the Holy Bible. 


Of the pleasant paths of Paradise— Joy is a very pleasurable emotion, a 
Of a home of peace beyond the skies, | positive delight of the mind, arising from 
Prepared by the Savior’s love! the actual possession of some substan- 


We are dreamers all 





tial good, or from a well-grounded assu- 
Weare dreamers all! —but oh! to me rance of realizing our hopes of a good 

The Christian’s dream be given! | yet future. It exists in various degrees. 
For bright as his dream on earth may be, : Moderate joy ‘ gladness; “ high tide of 


He wakes to a blessed reality 





When he opes his evesin Heaven! joy rushing suddenly into the mind pro- 
We sve deenmens Un duces transport; ‘when our desires are 
—________________.. | limited by our possessions we experience 
For the Family Favocite. contentment, the mind’s continua! feast;” 


the fulfillment of high expectations re- 
sults in satisfaction; comical scenes and 
> °° ‘ge nev. tc Gane. amusements and the playfulness of wit 
excite mirth; joy permanently abiding in 
the mind and becoming a reigning tem- 
The fruits or graces of the Spirit are | per is called cheerfulness, “the sunshine 
the pure affections of a regenerate mind, | of the heart;” and a pure joy arising 
a mind whose powers have been renova- | from the good fortune and success of 
ted by the united influences.of the word | others is congratulation, one of the sweet- 
of God and the Spirit of his grace. In| est pleasures of the soul. 

scripture such a mind is described by | In the religious life there is gladness, 
the term spiritual. In this state of ol | when the heart is refreshed by the over- 
ral purity the intellect is freed from de. | flowing streams of grace and truth from 
| basing passions and no longer finds de- | the fountains of revelation; the mind is 
| light in mere sensual gratifications; its | lost in transport, wonder and praise, when 
| occupations and pursuits are noble and | under’the power of Christ’s manifested 
| worthy of its powers‘and destinies, and | love and presence and glory; the soul 
| its emotions and pleasures are refined | finds its true centre of rest in the strong 
I 


Christian Joy :—a Sermon 








The fruit of the Spirit is joy;—Gal. 5, 22. 


and suited to its nature. It is interesting | assurances of God’s protecting power | 
to study the characteristics of a mind! and providing goodness, and is content; 
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there are solid satisfactions in the con- 
templation of the solid verities of the bi- | 
ble; there is an innocent mirthfulness | 


TEMPERANCE JOURNAL. 


and sensations of the Diviady. ig in 
| believing is like the opening buds of pro- 
mise which bring forth ripe fruit in its 


and a pleasant flow of spirits in unre- | season if they are not nipped by untime- 


strained social intercourse with Christian 
friends; there may be a cheerfulness of 
mind and heart and feelings that will 
sweeten life itself and radiate its scenes 
of adversity with the light of a pure 
faith; and those sincere snasulbeneh 
that will promote mutual harmony and 
confidence, and the purest attachments 
and friendships., 

Christian joy is Christian love in pos- 
session of its object. ‘That object is the 
ever-blessed Jehovah. It uses the lan- 
guage of a proprietary in God: *’Thou 
art my God.” It is a permanent delight 
in the glorious perfections of the God- 
head; itis the serenity of the intellect 
holding converse with the terrible majes- 
ty of God on Mount Sinai, or, in the 
silence of thought, receiving grace and 
instruction from the lips of Jesus on 
Mount Zion. It is the highest emotion 
of rational, solid pleasure resulting from 
the satisfaction of all the hallowed desires 
of the mind, and from the consciousness 
that the shade being is infolded in the 
arms of eternal love, that the cver-living | 
Deity surrounds and penetrates and fills 
us with his essential presence, nay, with 
the essence of his nature: “God is love.’ 
It exists by virtue of the soul’s commu- 
nion with God and Christ; and the pu- 
rer, holier is that communion, the purer, 
holier is this joy of the heart. As that 
communion is createc and maintained by 
a sound faith in the merits of Christ 
crucified, religious joy may be consid- 
ered as the product of faith. Itis joy in 
belief of the truth through the power of 
the Holy Spirit. Faith connects the hu- 
man mind with the Divine Mind, it con- 
stitutes a strong bond of connection be- 
tween the finite and the Infinite. Like 
the magnetic wire, it telegraphs our 
prayers to heaven and God’s answers 
back to earth. ‘Acc ording to your faith 
be it done unto you.” It is thus we re- 
ceive the joy of the Spirit. Like a cur- 
rent of the electric fluid, it travels with 
the speed of thought on this line of in- 
tercommunication from the mind of God 
to the soul of man. 
to the Christian’s heart the very thoughts 








s 


Thus are conveyed | 


ly frosts, and if the roots imbedded i 

| the soil beneath continue to send their 
| sweet juices through the trunk into the 
pr so if the genial rays of the 
}sun of righteousness illumine the mind 
‘of fhe believer in the pleasant vale of 
‘humility, and he is not “in heaviness 
| through manifold temptat ions,’’ and if 
his faith strike its roots deep into the coil 
E the “great and precious promises,” 
his joys will mature in his heart, bring 
| forth fruit in his life, and transmit a 
grateful fragrance through all his inter- 
course with society. This joy implies 
delightful inward harmony. There is 
melody in the heart, symphony in the 
soul, pure exhilaration in the mind. It 
enlivens the affections, quickens the in- 
tellect, sobers the imagination, conse- 
crates genius. Like the solar beams, it 
has both light and heat. Its light is not 
| the fitful glare of the meteor, nor the 
scorching rays of the vertical sun upon 
an ocean of sand; but the clear light of 
the morning disclosing the beauties of 
nature in her sparkling dew-drops, her 
varied landscapes, her gentle streamlets, 
her vine-clad hills, her magnificent for- 
| ests, her mountain scenery, her majestic 
rivers; or, the soft radiance of evening 
mantling the clouds in hues of silver and 
gold and purple, infusing sweetness, 
c cherishi ing mildness, inspiring me ditation. 
Its heat is not the smoking, blazing, con- 
suming heat of the furnace; but the re- 
fining heat of the crucible whic h purifies, 
consolidates, immortalizes. 


| 


lidity and thus stands in striking contrast 
to the joys of sense and sin. The joy 
of pleasurable sin vanishes away ‘into thin 
air,’ joy in God partakes of the perma. 
nence of his own nature. ‘The one is 
the creation of the fancy, the other is a 
solid fact presenting itself to the tests of 
the judgment. The one is “the unsub- 
| stantial shade of time,” the other is the 
enduring good of eternity. The one 
exists pro tempore, for the time being, and 
then gives place to*remorse and keen re- 
proach; the other exists in perpetuum, to 
ys and increases with the progress 


Christian joy has permanence and so- 
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of ages. 
decimal calculations, the other by cubic 
measurements. Christian joy, then, in 
the language of Dr. South, “is not that 
trivial, vanishing, superficial thiag, that 
only gilds the apprehension, and plays 
upon the surface of the soul. It is not 
the mere crackling of thorns, or sudden 
blaze of the spirits, the exultation of a 
tickled faney, or a pleased appetite. It 
is a masculine and severe reality, the 
recreation of the judgment, the jubilee of 
reason. Itis the result of a real good 
suitably applied. It commences upon 
the solidities of truth and the substance 
of fruition. It does not run out in mere 
voice, but fills the soul as God does the 
universe, sileutly and powerfully. It is 
refreshing but composed, like the pieas- 
antness of youth tempered with the gra- 
vity of age; or the mirth of a festival 
managed with the silence of contempla- 
tion.’’ 


Christian joy is characterized by St. 
Peter as “unspeakable and full of glory.” 
It is inexpressible. 


There must be some- | 


thing in it surpassingly grand to justify | 


this expression. ‘That only is inexpress- 
ible our conceptions of which cannot be 
embodied in language. The idea sug- 


gested is, that such is the greatness, the 


excellenc e, and the spirituality of the joy 


no terms appropriate and suffic iently eXx- 
pressive for its description. We need 
the language of heaven and the tongue 
of the just made perfect. This is a stri- 
king peculiarity in C ‘hristian experience. 
Human language i is adequate to acharm- 
ing and faithful description of the scenes 
of nature, of the wonders of the world, 
of the glories of the material universe; 
it may impart accurate information in the 
sciences, forcibly state the deductions of 
logic, note down mathematical calcula- 
tions ad infinitum, and convey clear and 
precise and profoundly abstract ideas in 
metaphysics; bat when it attempts a por- 
traiture of the religion of God its foun- 


tains are exhausted before the one half 


has been told. The joy of religion, then, 
is positively God-like. 

It is said also to be ‘full of glory.”’-— 
The primary idea of glory is brightnes 38, 
splendor. Christian joy is transcendent- 
ly bright, it is a splendid reality. Itis a 


The one is to be estimated by | joy that centers in God whose glory is 


an overwhelming glory, and whose attri- 
butes glow with such intense brightness 
that angels ve:l their faces in his pres- 
ence. *We joy in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ by whom we have received 
the atonement.” ‘The idea of bright- 
ness denotes its unsullied purity; it is 
radiant with the ,light of “the excellent 
glory” and indescribable holiness of 
God. Not only is it — it is full 
of glory, full of divine blessedness, a 
communicatio~. from that ever-living foun- 
tain of undisturbed felicity which exists 
in the bosom of the infinitely happy God. 
From this fountain it unc easingly fiows; 
its crystal streams gracefully course their 
way through the Eden of bliss, and uni- 
ting in one broad, deep, placid river of 
hallowed delights descend to refresh the 
church of God on earth. 

Christian joy is the fruit of the Spirit. 
Those only whose hearts are the temples 
of his presence can rejoice in God and 
in hope of his glory. Intimately con- 
nected with the witness of the Spirit 
with our spirits that we are the children 
of God, is this calm, elevated, glorified 


joy. As the work of the Spirit pro- 


gresses in tie heart, joy becomes the 
settled state and temper of the mind, so 


| that we rejoice evermore, pray without 
of the Spirit that human language aff rds | 


ceasing, and in every thing give thanks. 
Hence may we infer, that if we would 
be joyful and happy in the service of 
God, and amid the trials and conflicts of 
life, we must live a life of union with 
the Holy Spirit; w must live in har- 
mony with those laws by which he ope- 
rates on the mind. He is our Comfort- 
he beautifies our souls with his pre- 
sence, and makes our hearts the pala 2eS 
of his j jov. And if religious joy is the 
fruit of the Spirit, let us also beware of 
placing any dependence on happy frames 
and feelings when we are not living in 


| obedience to the teachings of the Sp irit, 


| 


| 


when our lives are not regulated by the 
precepts of the gospel. We may mis- 
take a mere fiow of animal spirits for 
the emotions of genuine religion. Prac- 
tical tests are the only sure ‘tests: “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

It is very desirable to possess and en- 
joy this blessed fruit of the Spirit. Re- 


ligion i is — to make | us mer _ 


ane, 
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It is a dispensation of happiness to mor- | 


tals. 
make us happy, 
to believe that it is spurious. 


we have every reason. 


must not place our happiness Lefore | 


If our religion has not power to | 


| 


But we | 


God's glory, yet whatever promotes our | 


happiness equally promotes his glory.— 
Our happiness promotes our usefulness. 
When the mind is joyous and. buoyant, 
duties are pleasant, and labors and: sacri- 
fices are transmuted into privileges; 
none of the services of religion are wea- 
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in the t tones of the voice wal the me 
guage of the lips. Some laugh, some 
ery for joy. There are tears of joy as 
well as of grief. [motions must have 
vent. If it is your nature to shout, and 
you have any thing io shout for, shout 
aloud for joy. It is your privilege. But 


. . ‘ — 
| forced expressions of praise and religious 


risome, but our highe t delight consists | 


in doing the will of God. This fruit of 
the Spirit is very favorable to mental de- 
velopment and pursuits, and therefore 
desirable. The wheels of the intellect 
the influence of the oil of delight. Lve- 
ry Christian should cultivate his mind as 
well as his heart. It is as much his duty 
as to say his prayers. ‘This fruit of the 
Spirit is desirable, as it is conducise to 
our physical health and well-being.— 
The state of the mind morally may im- 
part health or disease to the body. We 
should regard despondency as a sin 
against our constitution, as a violation of 
the laws of health. ‘The very bes: me- 
dicine for many invalids is the proper 
medicine of the soul, the renovating and 
happifying influences of religion. 
Christian joy has its manifestations.— 
It beams forth sweetly in a good man’s 
features. It makes homeliness itself look 
quite beautiful, and renders the fair face 
of beauty ten-f 
ligion ornaments th: very rose of beauty. 
It weaves the richest garland of graces 
that ever encircled the brow of a mortal. 
Its personal decorations are more splen- 
did and adorning than the brightest jew- 
els that ever graced the person of an 
empreéss. It t 


racter of the fair sex that might excite 
the admiration of an angel. It can make 
the countenance of old age as pleasant 
as the mild radiance of a summer’s eve- 
ning. And it may even stereotype in 
unearthly beauty the features of the d- 
ing, and leave its impress of moral love- 
liness upon the face of deaih. 

“They that have seen thy face in death, 

No more may fear to die.” 

Religious j Joy may also express itself! 


—_-_--_»-— ---—— ——-—- ——----— = annem 


old more beautiful. Re {a 


throws charms and attrac- | 


. . ‘ E  aale alar : > on) P 
tions around the mind and heart and cha- | Zing along in the trail of 


| 


| OW I east!”’ 


emotions are intolerably disgusting — 
There are those, on the other hand, that 
can give no utterance to their emotions 
of gratitude and praise and joy. Their 
joy is mingled with 

“The sacred awe that dares not move, 


And all the silent heaven of love.” 


It lives in the deepest recesses of their 


| being, and rills in unbroken quietude 
run smoothly when they operate under | 


amid the holiest meditations of the soul. 
They 
immortal verse: 


‘Come then, expressive silence, muse his praise.’ 


COLL LL LLL eesws 


Tue Fiy on toe Coacn Wueen.— 
There are some “smart but small sized 
beings” in this world, who fancy they 
have a finger in the \akcgioatens of ev ery 
big pie with which they are thrown into 
juxtaposition. Some satirist who had 
great reverence for these Lilliputians,thus 
exemplifies the old fable of the fiy on the 
coach wheel, for their benefit: 

“Put on the steam! I am in _ haste,” 
cried a snail that had crépt into a railroad 
car. “Crack it again, my good fellow!’ 

jaculates a fly 
‘ thunder cloud. “What a prodigious 
reverberation! ’ says a wood pecker, tap- 


ping a hollow tree on the roaring verge of 


Niagara. “I fear my house will be sha- 
ken down,”’ mutters a mouse, as the walls 
of the cathedral rock with the 
the earthquake. “What adeal of 
vation we excite!” 


obser- 
said a humble bee buz- 
acomet. “We 
leave the very ocean split asunder!” ex- 
claims a perch darting along in the wake 
of a whale, “Bury me with my face to 
the foe!”’ cries a cockroach dying in the 
battle of the Nile. “Whata long shad- 
hoots an owl gazing at an 
ec lipse of the sun. “The spoils of vit- 
tory!” screams a har dy hawk, pouncing 
on an elephant struck by lightning. 

It is often the case that these who think mast 
talk least, and those who think least telk most 


can only say in the language of 


that had lit on the folds of 


throes of 


ey, 
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For the Family Favorite. 
The Wesleyan Seminary. 
BY Ruy. & Mc@bvas, 


Bro. Watson: Having had frequent 
opportunities to visit tlle Wesleyan Sem- 
inary at Albion, { am happy ‘to say, thro’ 
your columns, that since the commence- 
ment of the present Winter Term, the 
school has enjoyed a very high degree of 
prosperity. ‘There are nearly two hun- 
dred students actively engaged in the va- 
rious studies belonging to the common 
and higher branches of English educa- 
tion; the ancient and modern languages; 
music, drawing, painting, and embroi- 
dery. Among the young gentlemen 
there are but few professors of religion; 
yet it is believed that they aré studious, 
and in general, well behaved. Itis easy 
to see that they are severely drilled; and 
that the aim of ihe teachers is to disci- 
pline their pupils, to cultivate habits of 
thinking, and encourage a love of pro- 
found, accurate, and elegant scholarship. 
Perhaps at no former period has there 
ever been such an interesting class of 
young ladies as compose the female de- 
partment during the present term. A 
large proportion of them—if not indeed 
all—are distinguished by high respecta- 
bility, varied accomplishments, correct 
moral deportment, amiable manners, and 
christian character. 

The Wesleyan Seminary is destined 
to flourish—of that there can be no 
doubt. <A brilliant career of usefulness 
is now before it. Whatever fears any 
of the Trustees may have had formerly, 
they have none now; the time for de- 
spondency is gone, the season of hope 
and confidence bas at length arrived.— 
The friends of the institution may be 
assured that it will soon be placed ona 
broad firm and popular foundation. For 
this result they will be indebted mainly 
to the following causes. 

1. The dismissal of its formerfagent, 

Reeder Smith, and the consequent cessa- 
tion of prejudice against the school? It 


is well known that by his injudicious | 


course, he had excited a deep feeling of 
dislike towards himself, and an almost 
universal distrust of his general policy, 
and management of financial matters.— 
Identified as he was with the institution 








bas aati 
which employed him, it is not to be won- 


dered at, that whether justly or not, both 
were involved in the same censures.— 
But all this is changed; confidence is re- 
stored; and the Seminary has a gener- 
ous patronage. 

2. The untiring ind devoted energy | 
of the Rev. A. M. Fitch, who as Pre- | 
sident of the Board of ‘Trustees, and 
Presiding Elder of the Marshall District, 
has been for the last four years the un- 
wavering and influential friend of this 
institution. ‘Those who are best acquain- 
ted with its history during that time are 
aware, that at the sacrifice of his own 
time and personal ccnvenience, through 
sunshine or storm, by day or by night, 
and in the midst of its greatest embar- | 
rassments he was ever ready to rally to 
its support, and sustain it through all its 
difficulties. Through five or six of the 
adjoining counties embraced within his 
| field of ministerial labor, he has exerci- | 
| sed a large official and personal influence 
| in favor of the Wesleyan Seminary.— | 
| There are few perhaps of those living in 
other portions of the state, who can un- 
derstand or fully appreciate, the value of 
his services in this respect. 

3. The success of the Endowment 
Plan. This is placed beyond a reasona- 
ble doubt. A large amount of stock is 
taken in the shape of $100 Scholarships, 
and the agents now employed will go on 
until they raise $100,000 in this way.— 
And they will accomplish it by next 
spring, or at all events, during the sum- 
mer of 1850. Indeed such is the tri- 
umphant progress of this measure, that 
it has astonished its early friends, and 
far exceeded their most sanguine expect- 
ations. ‘They could scarcely anticipate 
such a reception as it has met with.— 
When it comes into full operation, we 
may reasonably expect from three to 
five hundred students at a time. To 
provide suitable accommodations for such 
a number the Trustees have resolved, as 
soon as may be convenient, to erect a 
new and elegant building, 46 by 100 
feet, to be occupied exclusively by the 
young ladies, and called the Female Col- | 
legiate institute. That the Legislature 
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will refuse to grant a charter for this ob- 
ject when it is desired by such a large 
proportion of their constituents, is hard- 
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ly to be believed. We hope they will 
soon abandon the exclusive and unpala- 
table policy of attemptirtg to build up one 
State Institution at the expense of all 
others. People wish to have Colleges 
and Seminaries under their own control, 
and such too as shall be of a moral and 
religious character. Even though the 
Legislature may be unwilling to create 
a College, they can have no objection to 
authorize a Female Collegiate Institute, 
since that would not come into competi- 
tion with the State University. 


To Professor Hinman, the talented 
Principal of the Seminary it is due to 
say, that the merit of the Endowment 
Plan belongs to him—so, chiefly to him 
must be attributed the glory of its ulti- 
mate success. 


4. The generous support of the Mich- 
igan Conference. ‘The school derives | 
its origin from this body of ministers.— | 
It is the result of their enlightened zeal | 
in behalf of liberal education. They 
have always exercised over it a parental | 
control—a fostering love and care—be- | 
cause it was created by them for high | 
and holy purposes. Out of their own 
slender means they have contributed lib- 
erally to its support; and the institution 
is largely indebted to their influence for | 
most of the funds and patronage which 
it has received. ‘They have done this 
under the impression that not only was 
it the offspring of their zeal, but that in 
after times it might become the grateful 
protege, and an object worthy of their 
best regards. They love it still; and 
they will continue to do so, unless, for- 
getful of obligation and duty, it should | 
ever treat them with ingratitude and neg- | 
lect. Let us hope that this will never 
be the case. Indeed there is little, per- 
haps no reason, to fear any thing of the | 
kind. ‘The ministers are the best friends | 
of the school, and it will flourish so long | 
as they take a deep interest in its wel- | 
fare. 





a 


5. The high character of the present | 
faculty. Of ‘the Rev. C. T. Hinman, | 
A. M., it is unnecessary to speak. He | 
has already gained for himself through- | 
out this Peninsula, a wide reputation for | 
learning and eloquence, personal energy, | 
financial skill, and gentlemanly manners. | 
Professor Merrill, has been the acting | 











Principal for the past year or two, and in 
that responsible and delicate position, he 
has succeeded very well indeed. It is 
no slight compliment, though nothing but 
the truth, to say of him, that while exer- 
cising the attributes of government, he 
has preserved nevertheless his own pop- 
ularity as a teacher and a man. 

Professor Abbott and Mr. Crane are 
excellent teachers. ‘They have the con- 
fidence and good opinion of the students. 

Miss Hunt, who has charge of the fe- 
male department, is well adapted to her 
station. Ever mindful of those commit- 
ted to her care, she governs them with a 
mild but firm discipline, and watches 
over their health and morals with a ma- 
ternal solicitude, and a sleepless vigi- 
lance. 

Miss Humphrey also deserves com- 
mendation; so does Mrs. Church, who 
is justly regarded as a most accomplished 
teacher of music, drawing, pairting, and 
embroidery, 

With such advantages, the school needs 
nothing more than piety throughout all 
its departments, to make it an ever-flow- 
ing fountain of. moral loveliness and vir- 
tue. Though not intended to be secta- 
rian, the Wesleyan Seminary should ex- 
ert a very decided religious influence.— 
How important that parents send their 
children where the teachers 
“Allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way.” 


Where those who give instruction main- 
tain a high regard for public worship; 
attend it constantly as a matter of sacred 
principle; and teach the sublime science 


| of christianity both by precept and ex- 


ample. 


J. French, Esq., who for several 
years has been a Trustee, and one of the 
most devoted friends of the institution, 
is the present Steward, and takes good 
care of the Dining Hall. An English- 
man by birth, and a French-man by 
name, he seems to possess a double qual- 
ification for his office. He knows well 
how to appreciate and supply the solid 
comforts of this life. Dainties, sweet- 
me&ts, and high living, are not good for 
students; but they will here find what is 


—wholesome food, and an abundance of 


it. 
The geographical position of the Se- 
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pleasant growing village of Albion, which 
is at the centre of the Michigan Central 
Rail Road, and to which otherwise there 
are roads and public conveyances from 
every quarter of the State. Albion pre- 
sents ample opportunities in point of re- 
ligious privilege: there are four churches 
occupied respectively by the Methodist; 
Protestant Episcopal; Episcopal; Pres- 
byterian, and Baptist denominations. 

In conclusion, let me say to the friends 
of education; here is a christian school 
of high literary reputation, and well wor- 
thy of the public favor—let it be sus- 
tained; continue to give it your patron- 
age, your influence, and your prayers; 
and the Wesleyan Seminary at Albion 
will soon be an institution of which 
Michigan may be forever proud. 


PPI LEO eee 


The Marriage Union. 


Dr. Clarke, in a note in his Commen- 
tary, says:—“the finest allegorical repre- 
sentation of the marriage union I have 
met with, is that antique gem represent- 
ing the marriage of Cupid and Psyche,in 
the collection of the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough: it may be seen also among the Ba- 
ron Stoch’s gems, and casts or copies of 
itin various other collections. 


Ist. Both are represented as winged, 
to show the alacrity with which the hus- 
band and wife should help, comfort, and 
support each other: preventing, as much 
as possible, the expressing of a wish or 
want on either side, by fulfilling it before 
it can be expressed, 


2d. Both are veiled, to show that mod- 
esty is an inseparable attendant on pure 
matrimonial connections. 

3d. Hymen, or Marriage, goes before 
them with a lighted torch, leading them 
by a chain, of which each has hold, to 
show they are united together, and are 
bound to each other, and that they are led 
to this by the pure flame of love, which, 
at the same instant, both enlightens and 
warms them. 

4th. This chain is not iron nor brass, 
(to intimate that the marriage union isa 
state of thraldom or slavery,) but itis a 
chain of pearls; to show that the union 
is precious, beautiful and delightful. 

5th. They hold a dove, the emblem of 


embrace affectionately, to show that they 
are faithful to each other, not merely 
through duty, but by affection, and that 
this fidelity contributes to the L.appiness of 
their lives. 

6th. A winged Cupid, or Love, is rep- 
resented as having gone before them,pre- 
paring the nuptial feast; to intimate that 
active affections, warm and cordial love, 
are tobe to them a continual source of 
comfort and enjoyment; and that this is 
the entertainment they are to meet with 
at every step of their affectionate lives. 

7th. Another Cupid, or Genius of 
Love comes behind, and places on their 
heads a basket of ripe fruits; to intimate 
that a matrimonial union of this kind, will 
generally be blessed with children, who 
shall be as pleasing to all their senses as 
ripe and delicious fruits to the smell and 
taste. 

8th. The Genius of Love that follows 
them, has his wings shriveled up, or the 
feathers all curled, so as to render them 
utterly unfit for flight, to intimate that 
love is to abide with them, that there is to 
be no separation in affection; but that 
they are to continue to love one another 
with pure hearts fervently. ‘Thus love 
begins and continues this sacred union; 
as to the end there can be none, for God 
hath yoked them together. 

A finer or more expressive set of em- 
blems has never, I believe, been produced 
even by modern refined taste and ingen- 
uity. This group of emblematical figures 
is engraved upon an onyx by Tryphon, 
an ancient Grecian artist. A fine draw- 
ing was made of this by Cyprani, and 
was engraved by Bartolozzi and Sher- 
win. 
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Curisrianity or THE Heart.—The Christi- 
anity of the heart, which cheers us in toil.‘lights 
our homes with a gleam from God’s heaven, 
smoothes ouf pillow in sickness, and in the sad, 
stern hour of death, sings hymns to our parting 
soul and leads it gently home to immortality — 
Can this religion of the heart die? 

[Legends of the Revolution. 
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Defer not thy charities till death. 
Help yourself, and heaven will help you. 


In 1606, there was not a log hut in all North 
America, inhabited by a white man. 


The more a man works, the less time he wil] 


conjugal fidelity, which they appear to! have to grumble about hard times. 
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For :he Family Favorite 
The Amaranth. 





BY MES. 8. L. MILES FASSETTE, 


Whence comest thou ? the golden hue 
Hath faded from the arch of blue, 

The moonbeans slumber on the plain 
And earth is wrapt ia dreams again; 
The gentle murmuring of the stream 
Comes like some sweet unbroken dream, 
And softly now the evening breeze 
Makes music ’mid the clustering leaves: 
The flowers drink in the evening dew 
And close their petals from our view 

On thee alone, on thee I gaze, 

Beneath the moonbeams silver rays, 

And o’er my heart fond memories come 
Of other days, an absent one— 

Aye tell me then, and to my heart 

What message hast thou to impart? 
“Lady, would’st know from w hence I came ? 
Aye ask thy heart what cherished name 
Is whispered in thy'evening prayer— 
And who thy every thought would share ? 
The tell-tale blush upon thy cheek 

Tells what thy lips can never speak 
‘Thou knowest well, yet would I say 

A loving heart far, far away, 

Hath bid me come and bear to thee 
This message, “Immortality.” ? 
“[ breathe of an unchanging heart, 
And while thou dwell’st from one apart 
Aye look on me, I’}l ever be 

A talisman of joy to thee; 
I'll bid thee hope. and though on earth 
Thy love may only have its birth, 
I’}] point thee to that Jand of rest 
Where grief no more disturbs the breast, 
Where clasped again—ay heart to heart— 
The loved shall meet no more to part. 
Fair Lady ; thus I'll breathe to thee 
Of Heaven, and Immortality.” 


VYritten for the Family Favorite 


Little F anny * 


BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS 

Dear Str:—Often and often since 1 came to 
Kentucky have I exclaimed to myself, “who 
can blame the Judians for having fought fora 
land like this ?” 

In rambling through these richly’ wooded pas- 
tures where luxuriant vines bend the tree-tops 
with their wealth of purple fruit, and the 
branches now leafless are beautified by the mys- 
tical! mistletoe, I have often paused upon some 
gentle eminence to gaze on the fair fertile fields 
in swelling undulations stretching far away, 
with here and there a stately mansion or unpre- 
tending pianter’s residence half hidden by shrub- 
bery and ancient orchards. 
springs and winding streams between, and then 


I have sat and listened to the tales of early | 


times, of Indian wartare and butchering till it 
seemed that every foot of this lovely land had 
been bought with human blood. 


with sparkling | 








| The house from which I write is built on the 
site of an old Fort or Station which was once a 
| noted rallying point and place of refuge for the 
| early pioneers. It occupies an elevated situa- 
| tion and from the eastern porch we have a fair 
| view of the old Indian burial ground, which lies 
| in a bend of the Little E:khorn as it turns from 


‘| the Station Hill, one side of which it washes, 


and then winds away through a neighboring 
| plantation. On the hill opposite is a school 
house and an old brick church. In the rear of 
| the latter is an extensive grave yard now thrown 
out into the open fields, and its site only known 
by the fallen stones and a few stinted locusts.— 
The Indian burial ground has been cultivated 
for years, but the lady who resides here tells me 
that when she came to this place in 1813 the 
graves were plain to be seen, inany of the 
mounds being covered with rocks, and the ground 
strewed with human bones. She tells me too 
that parts of the old Fort, the chimneys and 
broken walls of many of the cabins were then 
standing on the spot now occupied by her gar- 
den, and that from her husband who was here 
as early as 1780, she has heard many a tale of 
Indian cruelty. Among the few she has repeat- 
ed to me, none have more warmly enlisted my 
sympathies than that of little Fanny Peyton. 
She was a merry, bright-eyed child of some 
ten or eleven years, the pet and darling of the 
whole Fort. She was a sweet singer, and from 
morn till night her cheerful songs and happy 
smiles were like joy and sunshine to the hearts 
of the harassed garrison. Many a rough hand 
was laid in blessings on her head, and her stal- 
wart father would often clasp her in his arms 
and pray Heaven to shield and bless her. But 
Fanny was as fearless as she was beautiful, and 
in spite of her father’s warnings and the cau- 
| tions of her mother, she would run to the spring 
| for water or follow old Kate, the black milk- 
maid, to the enclosure where the cows were 





kept, though she was almost sure the surround- 
ing cane-brake was filled with savages. 
| Below the spring at the foot of the hill was 
| asmali patch of corn which was watched with 
great care by the little colony, particularly the 
younger members as the time for plucking 
| roasting-ears drew nigh. Beyond the little corn- 
field was the cicek bordered by a dense growth 
of sugar-trees and cane. This was the favorite 
| lurking place of the Indians, from whence they 
| often fired on stragg!ers from the fort, or dis- 
patched them with their tomahawks when they 
ventured within reach. 

Little Fanny Peyton was up with the sun one 
pleasant summer morning earnestly begging her 
father to get some roasting-ears for breakfast.— 
‘No, my dear ;” said he, “we think there are 
Indians in the brake this morning; they will 
kill the first man that ventures out, you must 
wait till they are gone for we have no m:n to 
| spare now.” 





| “O, papa, how can you think the Indians are 
there when everything looks so pleasant aid 89 
| sll? You can hardly see a leaf moving; I’m 
| sure = are not in earnest—have you seen them, 
| papa?’ she asked looking up wishfully. “No; 
‘my little dear, but old Kate says she heard thi m 
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and saw them too when she went down to milk | 
last night.” 

“Why did they not kill Kate ?” asked Fanny, 
eagerly. “They did not know that she saw 
them, and they would rather wait till some of 
the men come out than to waste their fire on a 
woman.” “Then J will get the corn, papa!” 
cried she, with a brightening smile. “You!” 
said the father, “‘why bless your brave little 
heart! but what would become of me if the 
Indians should kill yon?” “O, they will not 
kill a little girl like me.” said Fanny; “and be- 
sides [do not believe the Indians are there.— 
Old Kate is more afraid thanIam. I can get 
the corn in a moment, papa; | will bring my 
apron full, and you shall have the largest ear,” 
continued she, laughing and springing down the 
bank as she spoke. Her parents and friends 
watched her with much anxiety though they 
themselves hardly believed the Indians were so 
near, and still less did they think a child would 
be harmed when a woman had escaped unnoti- 
ced 

Fanny quickly filled her apron with the green 
ears. “Now, one more,” said she, pulling the 
last one from a tall stalk and adding it to her 
treasures. Then climbing upon the low fence, 
she held out her apron and stood with a smile 
of triumph on her sweet face, displaying her 
prize to her friends. She stood but an instant, 
but that instant was fatal. 


A tomahawk glittered in the sunshine and 
Fanny fell! A-scalping knife was drawn across 
her fair forehead, her beautiful hair torn from 
her head, and the savage disappeared with a 
yell of defiance before the paralyzed group 
above had moved fram their place or uttered a 
word. 


“And her father, what became of him ?” ask- 
ed I, with almost breathless interest as the old 
lady paused in her narrative. 


“OQ, he was never of any account after that;”’ 
she answered. ‘Poor Fanny was taken up and 
buried, and T reckon there was not another in 
the fort that would have been missed as she was. 
My husband said everythfig looked solemn and 
gloomy, and every body felt lonely for a jong 
time; they missed her singing mightily. Her 
father mourned and pined for her, and not long 
after her death he started to go to another Sta- 
tion a few miles distant. The Indians fired up- 
on him and broke his thigh. His horse ran 
away with him and in leaping a creek at the 
bottom of a ravine, he fell headlong against the 
opposite bank. The, Indians lost track of him 
and he was far enough from the Station or any 
human help. A tremendous rain tell that night 
and filled all the ravines and flooded ail the 
creeks. The next day his friends searched for 
him and he was found where his horse had 
thrown him, all washed over with leaves and 
surf.” 

“Deak?” exclaimed I, “Yes; dead, to be 
sure; but what a mercy it was the Indians did 
not find him and scalp him as they did little 
Fanny.” 

Bryan’s Station, Ky., 
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Nov. 1849. 





4 Thrilling Scene. 





Under an Avatanche,”’ is from ‘T'ait’s 


It will be read with breath- 


| 
} 
The following scene, entitled “A Night || 
i 
Magazine. | 


less interest: — 


There was in the interior, a native of | 
Aosta, who meant to leave us at Martig- 
ny, for the purpose of traversing the | 
great St. Bernard at the exaggerated | 
dangers of which pass he laughed very | 
heartily. Accidents, he admitted, did ! 
sometimes overtake travelers in that part | 
of the Alps, but generally, he said, the | 
pass of St. Bernard was apen, and safe | 
throughout the year, except during the | 
continuance of storms. He had himself, | 
afew years previously,in another pass, | 
the name of which | forget, been overta- 
ken by one of these, in company with an 

English family returning from Italy, and 
been witness of the way in which the el- 
ements sometimes perform the office of 
sexton. ‘They set out early in the mor- 
ning, and arrived a little before nightfall | 
at a part of the pass which, owing to the || 
drivings of the winds iseasily choked up. | 
The snow had begun to fall about an | 
hour and a half previously, and was pour- | 

down the ravine before the blast, 
blinding both horses and postijlions, and 
bginging along with it premature night 

They had hoped to reach the summit | 
befure darkness set in; but the horses 
furnished them were weak, andthesnow, | 
for the last hour at least, had greatly re- | 
tarded their progress. How he came to 
be in the Englisman’s carriage he did not | 
explain. I fancy our countryman had | 
invited him out of sheer politeness. The | 
party consisted of five in all—the hus- 
band and wife, the Italian, the nurse and 
the little baby. - How it comes to pass I 
know not,-but it generally happens that 
the English, when overtaken by danger, 
display qualities which astonish foreign- 
ers. On the occasion in question, all the 
solicitude of the husband seemed to be 
concentrated in the wife, while all hers 
was in the baby. Seif seemed equally 
absent in the minds of both. ‘The nurse, 
for her part displayed the utmost stoi- 
cism, except that as the cold increased 
and the snow drifts beat more and more 
furiously against the carriage windows, 
she pressed the child more closely to her 
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breast, and protected it from the influence | 
of the air with a greater allowance of | 
shawls. Our friend of Aosta, who under- | lanche, which, fortunately for them was 
| sofi and spongy, permitting air to pass 


stood thoroughly the perils of the p 'Si- 
tion, went on talking with the husband, 


j 
who, while his eyes were fixed ur non his 


wife and child, appeared calm and col- 
lected, though, from certain thundering 


noises above, it — ared probat le that | always well supplied with provisions and 


the avalanches were in motion. 


wife, “tie up your throat carefully; we 
may have to walk presently; and you, 
nurse, make the baby comfortable and 
ue al >”? The nurse obeved 
rive him to me. ne nurse obeyed, 


and the mother, looking at the child, in- 


quired, with suppressed earnestness,— | 
| sultin ig their watches, but it brought no 
light with it, and for some time no sound 


‘William, is there any danger?” “Yes, 
a little, love, just enough to impart an air 
of romance to our adventure.” ‘“Hark!’’ 
exclaimed the wife, “what is that?’?— 


“My God!” cried the nurse, “the moun- | 
tain has fallen upon us!” Just at that | 
instant a loud shout was heard from the | 
men outside, followed by a sup pressed 


struggle and a groan, and then the most 


complete silence. All motion was at the | 


same time arrested in the carriage, and on 
applying the lamp to the carriage window, 
it an perceived that they were embed- 
ded in thick snow. “What is to be 
done?’ exclaimed the Englishman, ad- 


dressing himself to our { 


iPleiit 


— 


ta. “Can your CX] erience suggest any 
means of extric ating ourselves from this 
position? If we force our way out, do 
you think it possible we could reach 
some place of shelter?’ “No,” answer- 
ed he, “that is impossible. All we can 
do is to remain where we are; they will 
dig us outin the morning.” “And the 


drivers,”’? observed the Engl ishman, asa | 


sudden thought flashed across his mind 
“what is to become of them; they will 
die of cold?” “They are dead already,” 
answered the Aostan; “the first stroke of 
the avalanche extinguished life in them; 
what you heard was their death groan.” 
“Impossible!” cried our countryman;— 
“T must force my way out and dre ag them 
hither.” The confined space in which 


thev had to breathe wot have rendered | 


it necessary to let down the windows, at 
the risk of admitting a quantity of snow; 
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but all egress was impracticable. ‘They 
were entombed, as it were, in the ava- 


through the pores; yet the heat soon be- 
came insufferable, and once during the 


| night the wife fainted. 


Travelling carriages in the Alps are 
Ss £g | 


restoratives, wine, brandy, &c.; and as 


At every ten yards the carriage was | our countryman never once lost his pres- 
ver ards carriage was | 

stop| ed by the accumulated snow.— | 
“Jane,” said the husband at length to the | 


| their language and feelings were may pos- 


ence of mind, every thing practic able was 
done for wife, nurse, and child. What 


sibly be imagi ined. All our friend from 
Aosta could s: ay was, that it was very ter- 


‘ible, which he uttered in a tone more 
| significant than his words. Well, mor- 


nit ne came at last, as they knew by con- 


At length a confused rumbling was heard 
through the snow, which died away and 
came again by fits, till at length it became 
evident that it was the voices of men.— 
After a protracicd interval a gleam of 
light entered the carriage, the snow was 
cleared partially away, and the w ne 
face of a rustic was beheld peering ’ 
upon them. Their deliverance was now 
speedy, and they were dragged haif dead 
to a chalet, together with the dead bodies 
of the driver and postilions. “Such ac- 
cidents,” said our friend, “are rare.”— 
“[t is to he hoped so,” exclaimed Madame 
Carli; “and what became of the English 
lady?” “Oh, the whole party escaped 


| without injury, an@mext year I saw them 


pass again into Italy, so little had ney 
been daunted by the saith they had « 


99 


ii=- A young gentleman feeling rest- 


less in chureh, leaned forward and _ad- 
i 


, | dressed an old gentleman thus, 


“Pray sir, can you tell me a rule with- 
out an exception?” 


“Yes sir,” he replied, “ a gentleman 


| always behaves well when he is ina 
church.” 


The true test of real excellence is not in im- 
mediate success, but real fame. 


Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so 
useful as common sense. 
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NaW NA'TEYV E \ ILLAGE. 


BY BRYANT. 


There lies a village in a peaceful vale, 
With sloping hills and waving woods around, 
Fenced from the blast. There never ruder gale 
Bows the tall grass that covers all the ground, 
And planted shrubs are there, and cherished flow- 
ers, 
And bright verdure born of gentle showers. 


’Twas there my young existence was begun, 
My earliest sports were on its flowery green; 
And often when my schoolboy task was done, 
i climbed its hills to view the P sleasant scene ; 
And stood and gazed till the sun’s setting ray 
Shone on the height—the sweetest of the day. 


And when the woods put on their autumn glow. 
And the bright sun came up among the trees; 

And leaves weie gathered in the glen below, 
Swept softly from the mountain by the breeze, 

I wandered till the starlight on the stream 

At length awoke me from my fairy dream. 


Ah! happy days, too happy to return, 
Fled on the wings of youth’s departed years, 
A bitter lesson has been mine to learn, 
‘The trutn of life, its labors, pains and fears ; 
Yet does the memory of my boyhood stay ; 
A twilight of the brightness passed away. 
My thoughts steal back to that sweet village still; 
Its, flowers and peaceful shades before me rise 
The ph: iy place and the prospect from the hill, 
[ts summer verdure and autumnal dyes; 
The present brings its storms ; but while they | 
last, 
[ shelter me in the delightful past. 


Mason and Dixon’s Line. 


The recent operations which have been 
duly noticed for the restoration of the old 
boundary stone between Maryland, Del- 
aware ind Pennsylvania, have probably 
stimulated the curiosity of some of our 
readers to know who the persons were, 
whose names have acquired nearly a 
century’s perpetuation, and will probably 
continue to be thus retained, until the 
distinctive insiitutions of the North and 
South in our Union, shall have grown 
faint or have disappeared. Both Mason 
and Dixon were astronomers, sent over 
at the recommendation of Lord Balti- 
more, in 1763, to assist the survevors 
that had been already called in under the 
agreement of 4th July, 1760, for commis- 
sioners to run the boundary that had been 
for more 


tween the Calverts andthe Penns. Nei- | 
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ble celebrity; though meritorious in their 
| proper spheres. Jeremiah Dixon seems 
| to have been more of a geometer than 
\; his colleague; though it was from the 
latter that the suggestion came, of apply- 
= the means at their disposal to the 
measurement of a degree of the merid- 
ian. Dixon is said to have been the son 
of a coal-miner, in the Northumberland 
coal-field, and even himself to have been 
born within the mine. But this is prob- 
ably a misapprehension, or an exaggere- 
tion. He wasaself-made man; and re- 
turning to England, died in 1777, at some 
| place in the County of Durham; leaving 
notuing behind him to commemorate his 





pursuit of science, beyond his connec- 
tion with the measurement of the degree; 
the account of which was published in 
the Philosophical Transactions, for 1768. 


Charles Mason was better known.— 
Hle had been the assistant of Bradley, at 
the Greenwich Observatory, and in that 

capacity calculated a large number of ob- 
servations made by the Astronomer Roy- 
al, to serve as comparisons and correc- 
tion of the Lunar ‘Tables of Mayer, first 
published in 1755, at Gottingen, and 
transmitted to England to concur for the 
prize offered by the Board of Longitude. 
| A prize of £2,000 sterling was in fact 
bestowed upon them; but it was suppos- 
ed that the Greenwich observations would 
materially improve their value; and this 
was the task with which Mason was 
charged by the Board of Longitude, and 
which he accomplished. He introduced 
no new methods; the formula which he 
employed were those of Mayer, using the 
| Greenwich readings. After completion 
the work remained a long time unpub- 
lished; answering in part its. purpose all 
the while in being reported as confirming 
the general accuracy of Mayer’s Tables. 
Finally, in 1787, it was published under 
the title of Mayer’s Lunar Tables, im- 
proved by Mr. Charles Mason, and pub- 
lished by order of the Commissioners of 
| Longitudes, &c. Dr. Marhelyne, who 
| superintended the publication, was assur- 
| ed that the errors of the improved tables 
' did not exceed a half minute in are. In 
| this shape they were used for the calcu- 


than thirty years disputed be-| lations of the Nautical Almanac; and La- 


lande having reprinted them in 1792, 


ther of them were persons of remarka- | they served also for the Connoisance des 
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Temps. Latterly, they have yielded to 
the ‘Tables of Bornard, Burg, and Burch- 
hardt, and form only a pact of the Histo- 
ry of Astronomy. 

It has been always said that Mason 
was disgusted at not receiving the pre- 
mium himself—a rather unwarrantable 
ajuration, - he reaily entertained it—and | 





‘ 


that he willingly came to bury his pique | 


and disappointment in the forests of the 
New World. There may be some 
ground for this tradition, since after his 
labors were complete in manuscript, the 
Commissioners of Longitudes actually 
awarded (in 1762) an additional and lar- 
ger premium to.the widow of Mayer for 
an improved copy of his own Tables, 
which he left at his death. 


However this may be, Mason came to 
America shartly afterwards; finished his 
works here in 1767 and “68,and return- 
ed no more to England. He died some- 
where in Pennsylvania, in 1787; suffer- 
ing, for several years, melt ancholy aber- 
rations of mind. 


His chief memento here is the line 


which bears his name, whose latitude he | 


and his colleague determined at 15 miles 
south of the most southerly point of the 
then town of Philadelphia; and in the re- 
duction of the peninsula line, dividing the 
present States of Maryland and Delaware, 
to its value on the meridian. This last 
is more remarkab!e for the attention it 
excited at the time chan for any intrinsic 
merit beyond the zeal and labor in its ex- 
ecution. {ts conception was radically 
faulty; it reposes upon no triangulation, 
but is a straight line of more than eighty 
miles, cut through wood, with a vista of 


. 


30 feet in wid 1d 17 surec rj a | 
3) feet in width, and measured with a chesnut, were found, upon recent exam- 


steel chain on the ground where inequali- 


_dred years. 


ties were reduced by calculation to a uni- | 


form level. 


Mason and Dixon, there- | piles of the bridge built by the Emperor 
fore, allowed what is still regarded as the | 


most hazardous part of a geodetic opera- | 


: ied 7 vA nal a i 
tion to pervade their whole work, and | up, and.found to be petrified to the depth 


success in such an undertaking, i in spite 
of the i ingenious suggestions of Cavendish 
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From Graham’s Magazine 
THE BIRTH OF THE YEAR. 


BY HERBERT ENKERT. 


The moon was statis down the west, 
And slowly, through the eastern way, 
Aurora Borealie- like, 
Aroso the delicate light of day. 
The countless spheres that — space, 
A proud, exulting anthem sung 
As into life the youthful Year 
With more than mortal beauty sprung. 


Beneath his Predecessor lay; 
Twelve cycles had he seen go by, 
And now his aged, withering form 
Was stretched in death athwart the sky. 
The young Year gazed upon his face, 
The dew of tears was in his eyes, 
When, looking up, he saw the shape 
Of hoary Saturn fill the skies. 


And Saturn crowned the youthful Year, 
Aid placed the sceptre in his hand, 

And bade him journey, day by day, 
And month by month from land to land. 

With counsels garnered from the Past, 
Those counsels only age can give, 

He taught him how to pass through life— 
To live as only good mean live. 


And then he sent him forth. The youth 
Sprung lightly on his Orient way. 
Saluting the arising sun, 
Bird-like, with many a matin lay; 
Behind him lay the shrouded dead, 
Before, Sahara-like, was space; 
But, like a man, the boy strode on, 
With hopeful heart and radiant face. 


AGE OF ‘Timper.— The piles under 
London Bridge have been driven six hun- 
On examination in 1746 
they were found to be little decayed.— 
They were principally of elm. Old Sa- 
vory Place, in London, was built six hun- 
dred and fitty years ago, and the wooden 
piles, consisting of ouk, elm, beech and 


ination, to be perfectly sound. Of the 
durability of timber in the wet state, the 


Trajan over the Danube afford a striking 
example. One of the piles was taken 


| of three quarters of an inch; but the rest 


and the encomiums of Marhelyne, would | 
have been more remarkable than its ad. | 


mitted failure. [Baltimore Sun. 


The balls of sight are so formed, that one 


man’s eyes are spectacles to another to read his 
heart with. 
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of the wood was notdifferent from its for- 
mer state, though it had been driven more 
than sixteen hundred years, 

[Southern Planter. 
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Perfect valor consists in doing without witness- 
es all we would be capable of doing before the 


: whole world. 
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For the Family Favorite. 


Headley’s Miscellanies. 

BY T. M. COOLEY. ESQ. 

That the war spirit is at the present 
time quite as prevalent in this country as 
in any other christian land, France, per- 
haps, excepted, is admitted by the most 
caretul observers of the times. Our na- 
tion is still young; it sprung into being 
by throwing oif the yoke and crippling 
the power of the most powerful nation 
on the globe, and within the life of a sin- 
gle man, it has grown from a few scat- 
tered colonies of fishermen and _ back- 
woodsmen, despised for their poverty and 
disregarded for their insignificance, to be 
one of the first among the great powers 
of the earth, and has extended its bound- 
aries by diplomacy and by the sword, un- 
til they already swallow up half a conti- 
nent, and make the masters of the ‘other 
half tremble for the insecurity of their 
grasp upon what is left. From a few 
tishing smacks our navy has grown into 
an armament that unfuris its sails on ev- 
ery sea, and that boasts of having while 
yet in its infancy worsted the “Queen of 
the Seas’ on her own element, and 
changed her proud tune of “Britania 
Rules the Waves,” into a lament for de- 
parted greatness. As a nation we are of 
course proud of our achievements—we 
love to recount the chivalric deeds of our 
forefathers, to recall by the winter’s fire- 
side their heroic daring and triumphant 
success, and to teach our children even 
in their infancy how much those patriots 
are deserving of their gratitude Who 
fought at Bunker-hill and Yorktown, and 
drove back the veteran conquerors of 
Napoleon from New Orleans. We love 
to tell them, too, that the little colonies 
w..ich were once hemmed in by the Sa- 
vanna on the South and the Alleganies 
on the West, have gradually poured their 
flood of emigrants into the Mississippi 
valley, and over that magnificent river, 
and beyond the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Shore, until their “manifest des- 
tiny” has over-ran half of Mexico, and 
is reaching out its embracing arms to 
Canada and the West Indies. 

This pride in what our country has al- 
ready accomplished, and the hearty ha- 
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| tred we still cherish for the tyrannies of 

the old world, serve to keep alive in our 

midst an active military spirit, which, || 
though not anxious for a needless and | 
unjust war, will yield little, if anything, || 
of interest or pride for the sake of peace. || 
To this spirit, Mr. Headley, either unin- 
tentionally or by design, has done much | 
to contribute. 


As a clergyman—a man preaching the | 
doctrines and professing to follow the ex- | 
| ample of the “Prince of Peace”—and in 
| these times when the principle of uni- | 

versal brotherhood is gaining ground and | 
finding eloquent preachers in every land | 
—when Peace Societies were being form- | 
ed, and great statesmen were learning to 
accomplish the most for their own coun- | 
try by paying some regard to the inter- | 
ests of other nations, it was obviously || 
| the duty of Mr. Headley to assist in |} 
bringing about that time when the clash- || 
ing of the war-like s.eel should be heard i 
| no more, and the great family of nations |} 
should settle all their controversies by ap- 
peals to the reason and to the heart, in- } 
stead of to the steel and the might of the || 
} 





arm. We should naturally expect to see 
him choose the triumphs of peace rather 
than those of war for the subjects of his 
pen, and to see his genius delight itself |; 
with a Washington in retirement rather | 
than with a Washington forced by cir- | 
cumstances and against his will into a | 

| 


field of blood. 


When, however, we look into his 
“Washington and bis Generals” and Na- 
poleon and his Marshals,” we are not | 
surprised that as a mere author and am- || 
bitious of literary distinction, he has cho- 
sen the exciting ones of the battle field |] 
for the subjects of his literary labors, in- | 
stead of topics less suited to the grand- | 
eur of his style and less fruitful of mate- | 
rials for his descriptive powers. Not on- | 
ly would such works be popular among | 
the masses, proud of the achievements of | 
their own generals, and little less proud |) 
of the success of the Corsican meteor i 


eee 


| who contended so long agains: their un- 
| natural mother country, but the subjects 
|of them would also furnish a rich field 
for his brilliant rhetoric, where his ample 
powers of description could have full 
play. Among the thundering of the ar- 
tillery, the rushing of steeds to the battle, |) 
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the waving wil bonnes, 
plumes, the flashing of swords in 
conflict, and the triumphant shouts of glo- 
rious success, his genius is emphatically 
at home, and “in its glory.” No one 


ii nodding of 


can read either of the works above men- | to the other sex the domestic sports they 


tioned without being delighted with his 
gorgeous descriptions, nor 
look many mistakes of facts and errone- 
ous descriptions, in the enchantment of 
his battle scenes. 


—~ 


Still we have evidence in the collec- 
tion of his miscellaneous writings, that 
Mr. Headley capable of writing well 
and interestingly on most subjects, and 


is ( 


a careful observer of the 


times. 


signs of the 


was suflicient to penetrate the hypocrisy 
of popish pretension, and to discern be- 


neath it the ambitious politician, desirous | 


under the 


mask of liberality, to re 
himself of 


Austrian dictation without un- 
binding the chains of tyranny at home. 
In his essay entitled, 
sive Principle,” he shows that he is a- 
wake to the spirit of the Age, and watch- 
es with care and with much thought the 
steady progress of that principle of free- 
dom which is destined in time to make 
the circuit of the earth. In his review 
of Allison’s History, he not only 


bigott 
of his arguments and the falsity 


facts in such a manner as to show that 


he possesses a kaa us Well as a pow- 
erful mind. 


Sut here Mr. 


as everywhere else, 
bing warlike exploits. In this collection 
he gives us “The battle of Monmouth,” 
“Paul Jones,’ “The Persecutions and 
Wars of the Waldenses,” “Oliver Crom- 
well,” a criticism on “Thiers Revolu- 
tion,’’? “Waterloo,” and reminiscences in 


abundance of the French Revolution, and | 
P | 


the civil wars of England. 
all able and interesting, 


They 


are 


we had rather see a clergyman’s genius 
embellishing other scenes than those of 


blood 
warlike spirit seems inherent in our na- 


the | 


fail to over- | 


' and in action. 
_ remember that the safety of free institu- 


At Rome when the course of the | 
present Pope was exciting the most ex- | 
travagant joy in the breast of the friends | 
of freedom everywhere, his discernment | 


aS ‘ 
MIcCVEe | 


“ T he One P rogre S- 


of his | 


| “Glory,” 
| It is time we began to teach that war ex- 


: te . | murder, and to act according] 
[leadley shows his fondness for descri- | act acct gly. 


' work a 
| abilities ought to contribute. 


| dence 


but we confess | 


To use his own words—“The | 
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ture, for rarely do we find boys who have 
reached the age of fourteen who do not 
know half the manual. Cockades and 
feathers, wooden swords and guns and 
mimic battles seem as natural to them as 


engage in.”’ If this be so, it becomes 
our duty to endeavor to change this na- 


| ture, instead of strengthening it—to sub- 


due this spirit rather than keep it alive 
As patriots, we should 
tions consists in the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people, and that war is al- 


| ways a foe to virtue and to the proper 
that he is something of a philosop yher and | 


instruction of our youth. As philanthro- 
pists, we should bear in mind that a war 
must always prove ruinous to one, at 
least, of the belligerant parties, and pro- 
ductiv: of an immense amount of sutfer- 
ing and loss of life to both, As Chris- 
tians we should be watching and laboring 
for that great millennium ‘when the na- 
tions shall learn war no more. We may 
be proud of the deeds of our forefathers, 
and desirous of transmitting to posterity 
a correct history of our military achieve- 
ments, but clergymen, at least, ought to 
be « nent) how they attempt to make the 
popular literature of the day a literature 
of blood, It is well to remember our 
battle fields, but we should remember 
them only as dreadful necessities. If a 


| history of Newgate offenders familiari- 
holds | 
up to scorn the false philosophy of the | 
| historian, but exposes the fallacy | 


zes men with crime and makes them de- 
sirous of trying their hand at the luck of 
robbery or forgery, the effect of embel- 
lishing mi ilitary achievements with all the 
riches of the fancy, and calling them 
will be still more powerful.— 
cept in self defence, is but legalized 
‘lo this 
Headley’ s natural 
That his 
heart is correct, we have abundant evi- 
in his writings—why should not 
his pen obey the dictates of his heart, 


man of Mr. 


' and write more in behalf of justice and 


of humanity ? 


O°The January number of Holden's Dollar 
Magazine is received, It has several excellent 
Wood Cuts, and continues to improve upon its 


heretofore excellent reading matter. Its name 


' imports its cheapness. 
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Derrorr, Dec. 12, 1849. 
The following communication, written for the 
Detroit Free Press, has been declined by the 
conductors of that sheet It has since been of- 
fered to the press of this city, and of the State 


generally, and has already been inserted in seve- | 


ral papers. The letter that called it forth has 
been published with commendatory editorials, 
headed, “School Books”—*Important to Com- 
mon Schools,” etc. It is believed that every 
man who reads the following article will deem 
its publication important to Common Schools — 


It is therefore hoped that it will be as widely | 


circulated as the article has been that gave rise 
to it. 


“SCHOOL BOOKS.” 
For the Detroit Free Press. 
Messrs. Eprrors:—I have just had my atten- 
tion called to an article in the Free Press of the 


26th inst., headed as above, in which the impor- 
tance of wniformity in school books is justly urg- 


ed, and attention is called to a letter from the | 


Hon. F. W. Sherman, tothe Rev. Sam’l New- 
bury. Appended to that letter, is a list of books 
which the Superintendent says he intends to re- 


commend “for the use of the schools in this 
State at the proper time.” In referrin. to this 
list you say, editorially, “The arithme ics and 


mathematical works of Prof. Davies, especially 
defies competition.” 
You do not speak too strongly when you say 


that “wniformity”’ in school books “is exceed- 
ingly important.” He, then, who undertakes 


to write on this subject, assumes a responsibili- 
ty commensurate with its importance. Your 
humble correspondent feels that this responsi- 
bility attaches to himself; and if to him, how 

‘much more to the conductors of periodicals, and 
o school officers. 

In looking over the list of books which Mr. 
S. proposes to recommend, officially, lam happy 
to see several standard works. I regret to have 
occasion to add, I see some which I think it 
would be very unfortunate to attempt to intro- 
duce. [infer from the letter of Mr. S. that he 
has not yet taken any official action; | therefore 
hope that, upon further reflection, be will con- 
clude to modify his list, before issuing a recom- 
mendation. In giving my reasons I shall con- 
tine my remarks chiefly to works treating upon 


two subjects—viz: to Spelling Books and Arith- | 


metics. 

1. Spelling Books.—It is proposed to recom- 
mend: Websters Elementary Spelling Book. It 
is now generally known that this work was 
compiled by Aaron Ely, whose services ,Dr. 
Webster procured for this purpose. It is, ae 
ever, none the worse for this; for all works 


should stand upon their own merits—or FALL.— | 


I will not enter upon a criticism of this book, 
for I find the work already well done in the Re- 
port of Mr. Mayhew, (late Sup’t Publie In- 
struction.) for the year 1847, p. 50 to 55, to 
which | beg leave to refer. Any one who will 
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| this State, 


‘appended to Mr. 


| before the public. 


| books:—a Mental Arithmetic, 


| State, I shall confine my 


——— 


fied that the work under consideration abounds 
in errors, absurdities, and contradictions, which 
render it unworthy of a place in any school of 
our land. This is now understood by all who 


| have given any attention to the subject. A 


Book-seller who does an extensive business in 
said to me a few days ago, that, pre- 
viously to the appearance of that report, he had 
sold more copies of this “speller” than of any 
other; but that he has not had occasion to pur- 
chase any since, and has still on hand a large 
supply—the remains of a purchase made in 
1847. Either of the Spelling Books in the list 
Mayhew’s Report for 1847— 
published in January 1848—is incomparably 
superior to the Elementary. If I rightly under- 
stand the note preceding his list of books, at 
the 156th page of the Report—and it seems to 


| be plain—the object of mentioning more than 


one book of a kind. is, to avoid change where a 
good book is already in general use. ‘That which 


| heads the list, in each department of study, 


especially recommended where none has been 
adopted. Sanders’? and Town’s Spelling Books 
are extensively used in this State; Cobb’s and 
Lamb’s are also considerably ,used. For some 
years past, these have been superseding the use 
of the Elementary, in every part of our wide- 
spread country; any one of them is decidedly 


| superior to it. 


Arithmetics. It is more than intimated that 
Davies’ series of Arithmetics will receive the 
official recommendation of the Superintendent. 
Nay, more; that his entjre series of mathemat- 
ics will be recommended, to the exclusion o7 all 
other works. In this communication I shall 
confine my remarks to his Arithmetics. What 
I say of them wil apply, however, with slight 
alterations, to his Algebras and Geometries. 


There are several series “ Arithmetics now 

Each of the later and more 
is usually composed of three 
for beginners; a 
Common School Arithmetic, for the use of 
scholars generally; and a Higher Arithmetic for 
advanced classes. The principal series of Arith- 
metics now before the American pub lic, are, Ist, 


improved series, 


| Day and Thompson’s; 2d, Davies’: 34, ?P er 
kins’; 4th, Emerson’s; 5th, Greenleaf’s; 6th, 
Ray’s. A few others might be added. Each of 


the preceding series, with perbapsa single ex- 
ception, consists of books. As the last 
three series specified are hardly known in this 
remarks to the first 
three named, to wit: Ist, Thompson’s; 2d, 
Davies’; 3d, Perkins’. I shall endeavor to see 
which of these is the best series; so that, if an 


three 


| effort is made tu introduce one series into aut 
| our scuoots, (a thing which in other States, 


and heretofore in this State, has been deemed 
impracticable.) we may know which series to 
select. 

In a perfect series the principle of progression 
should be recognized throughout. Each work 
should be complete in itself, and adapted to both 
of the others. I conclude, ist, That the same 
examples and the same illustrations should not 
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take the tronble to refer to that part of the re- 
port which I have cited, cannot fail to Be satis- 
series; and 2d, That if in any case illustrations 
are repeates d, or examples are re-solved. the dif- 
ferent illustrations and the same 
problems should not coniraawt one another. I 
cannot here stop to examine cach book of these 
three series; 
each series With one another, and test them by 
the seli-evident standard just stated. If in el- 
ther series we find the same cxramples and dlus- 
trations frequently repeated, we cannot but con- 
sider it a great blemish,—and if, in addition to 
this, we find the different illustrations and solu- 
tions contradicting one another, in any series, be 
it which it may, we must regard that series as 
radically defective. 

In prosecuting the investigation, I will com- 
mence With the 3d series enumerated, viz: 

Perkins’ Arithmetics. —1I commence with this 
series, for especial efforts have been made, and 
are now being made, to introduce it into the 
In relation to it. I find 
the following editorial in a periodical extensive- 
ly cire ulated in nearly every county of the State: 
“The best Arithmetic now in use is that by 
Geo. R. Perkins, A. M.” Ihave the 10th 
edition of his Elementary Arithmetic, and a 
“stereotype edition” of the Higher Arithmetc, 
“revised and improve 1848. By comparing 
the “Higher, ? py. 123 to 125, with the corres- 
ponding part of the “Elementary,” I find that 
six examples have been copied into the former, 
irom page 154th of the latter. Moreover, the 
scholar is left to solve all of these, wnaided, in 
the “Elementary,” but when he passes to the 
* Higher.’ he finds three © f them worked out. By 
comparing the “Higher,” p. 127 to 130, with 

ling part of the “Elementary,” I 

tind 1 i hat every example in the form ier—twe nty- 
four in all—has been from the latter; at 
least they are ein both, whichever may 
claim the pat ’ Again: by* comparing the 
‘ Higher,” p. 136 to 144, with the 
ing part of the “Elementary,” 


the exception of not 


solutions of 


schocls of this State. 


li he corre spon 


taken 
the sam 
ernity. 
correspond- 
find that with 
more than th lines, eight 
the former ure 
taken from the latter, with no other alteration 
than the use of type. This includes se- 
veral rules, and more than a score of ¢ 
that are identicad. But I need not 
the reader upon this series. He who wishes to 
pursué the investigation may compare the books 
I proc eed to notice, briefly, 

Davies’ Arithendti *s.—The second Arithmetic 
in this series is *“tdesiened for and 
Schools.” and the third and last of the oa is 
denominated “The University Arithmetic.” In 
comparing these I cannot begin amiss, and shall 
only be able to make a few selee¢ rather 
to notice a few instances of without 
having compared the books so as to be 


able to select at ail. “University 


? 


and one half conseculive pages vo! 
larger 
/ Lit} )) s 


longer detain 


Academies 


lions; or 
identity, 
throws rh, 


Compare 


Arithmetic,” p. 99 to 112, with that for *Aca- 
demies. and Schools,” p. 149 to 165. and it 


will be seen that more than a dozen pages of the 
former have been taken from the Jatter,—page 
after page, definitions, examples, marginal ques- | 
tions, and all. In a few instances the text will 


AND 


I will merely compare the books of 
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be found to disagree. Compare, again, the “Uni- 
versity,” p. 223 to 238, with the other, p. 254 
to 268. aud the greater part of the former agrees 
with the latter, several pages being the same 
identical matter. Where the same example is 
worked out in each of the Arithmetics, the re- 
sulis, in one justance, differ vearly ten dollars 
Once more, and finally: —Compare * Universi- 
‘ty? p. 266 to 274, with the other, p.&90 to 
297. and more than three-fourths of the matter, 
—definitions, examples, 1 notes and ques- 
tions—will be founa to agree, word for word.— 
In some instances there is a disagreement in the 


rules, 


text of the two books, bordering at least, on 
contradiction. These comparisons might be 


multiplied, did space permit. ‘They would, in- 


| deed. have become almost continuous, had not 
the ingenious author altered the arrangement of 


the rules in the two books. I come now to the 


examination of 
of Arith- 
1847 


Thomson’s Arithmetic—This series 


metics was completed in the autumn of 


In Mr. Mayhew’s report as superintendent of 


public instruction for the same year, he especial- 
ly recommended the introduction of this series. 


They are now more extensively used in this 


state, than any other series; perhaps more than 
all others. They have superceded Davies’ Arith- 
metics, which had been extensively introduced 
before the publication of this series@ With what 
fitness, we sha] presently see. In an official rec- 
ommendation Mr. Mayhew says, “I regard Day 
and Thomson’s Arithmetics the best ] have ever 


seen.’ Prof. Graham, late of the Michigan 


Central College, says, ‘* Though I was highly 
eratified with Thomson’s Higher Arithmetic. 


upon first examination, I was unable to appre- 


' ejate its real werth until I had seen the scholar 


| applic 


| the Sernes of 


easily and rapidly mastering, by its help, the dif- 
ficult parts of Arithmetic. Our superintendent 
of public instruction has not said too much in its 
behalt.” Prof. Williams, of the University of 
Michigan, in speaking of the same work, says, 
‘It gives a more full and complete develope- 
ment of the philosophy of Arithmetic, and its 
ition to commercial and business purposes, 
than any work of the kind with which I am ae- 
quainted.”— Prof. Hinman, principal of the Wes- 
leyan Seminary at Albion, says: * ‘Thomson’s 
Arithmetic are the best extant. We have intro- 
duced them into our seminary.’ Mr. Welch, a 
graduate of the State University, and the late 
distinguished - principal of the Jonesville Union 

speaking of this series of Arithmeties. 
uses the following expressive language:—" They 
furnish a complete remedy for the de fects of all oth- 
er systems.” They have been adopted by the 
board of education of the City of Detroit, as text 
books in the public schools of this city. 
swer to the request of t 


school, 


In an- 
eachers in attendance at 
leacners’ Lustitutes conducted by 
Mr. Mahew last spring, and attended by more 
than threeshundred teacners,{they were especially 
recommended by the Rev. S.C. Hickok, the 
distinguished instructor in that department.— 
For the action taken, see catalogue of institutes, 
page 14th. In short, they have been introduced 
far more extensively than any other series has 


——— ee 
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ever been, and have given unprecedented satis- 
faction wherever used. . 


.nd what is true of this state will apply to 


other states. I will mention a single instance 
which well illustrates the manner in which they 
are generally received ali overthe country. In 
the city of Brooklyn—the immediate neighbor- 
hood of where they are published—Davies’ Arith- 
metics had been adopted and were in use previ- 
ously to the publication of Thomson’s. In pro- 
cess of time the teachers manifested a strong de- 
sire to have Thomson’s Arithmetics introduced 
into their schools. Prof. Davies’ personal influ- 
ence was brought to bear in favor of the contin- 
uation of his books. He even manifested a de- 
sire to have a public discussion on the subject.— 
This Prof. Thomson declined, (unless he should 
be challenged, which it had been intimated would 
be done.) knowing that the tendency of such dis- 
cussions is, to engender unkindly feelings.— 
Prof. Thomson was, however, reluctantly drawn 
into a discussion before the board of education, 
teachers of the city, and others. Each author, 
in turn, presented the claims of his books. Af- 
ter a protracted discussion, Davies’ Arithmetics 
were superceded, and Thomson's were introdu- 
ced, by a strong vote. The author of this series, 
in the preface to the Higher Arithmetic, says 
“ Each work forms an entire treatise in itsell; 


the examples in each are all different from those | 


in the others, so that pupils who study the se- 
ries will not be obliged to purchase the same 
matter fwice, nor to solve the same problems over 
again.’ So far as I have been able to examine, 
(and [ have spent more time on this than both of 
the other series.) this remark is literally true.— 
What a striking contrast, then, in this particu- 
lar, between this series and the others examined. 
And this is its least recommendation 


In the light of these facts, shall we go on, of 
shall we retrograde? It was my intention to 
confine this article to Spelling books and Arith- 
metics; I cannot, however, ciose, without allu- 
ding toone other book. I refer to Well’s School 
Grammar, which has not yet been four years be- 
fore the public. This work is alreedy used more 
extensively in this state than all others. Be- 
fore it had been published two years it passed to 
its “fifty-ninth thousand.” It has the recom- 
mendation of the late superintendent of public 
instruction, and was especially recommended by 
Mr. Welch, the justly celebrated instructer in 


late series of institutes already referred to. See 
Catalogue. page 14th. While this work has not 
a place in Mr, Shearman’s list, one is placed up- 
on it which, so far as the writer knows, is not 
used in a single school in the state. 


Should this hastily written article aid an en- 
lightened and discriminating public in properly 
settling this “* exceedingly important”’ question, 
I shall have accomplished the object I had in 
view in its preparation. A TEACHER. 

November 30, 1849 


Gop has had on earth one son without sin, 
but never one without suffering. 
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THE MICH. CONFERENCE ON TEMPERANCE, 


The Michigan Conference of the M. E. Church 
adopted at its last session in Adrian, the follow- 
ing Report: 


The Committee to whom was referred the 
subject of Temperance, have had the same under 
consideration and feel fully convinced that this 
is no time torelax our energies in this great 
movement. As Ministers of Christ, this work, 
at the present crisis, claims our special attention. 

The time was, when the question was involv- 
ed in difficulties—when it was thought consist- 
ent with a Christian character to drink of intox- 
icating liquors asa beverage; and temperance 
was viewed only as a question of property or 
health. It is true many hada Christian view of 
this virtue, and their action gave strength to the 
movement—gave it indeed its first start and its 
impetus. But others took merely a temporal 
view of it, and sought to forward it by means 
and measures which, in many instances, deeply 
grieved the Christian heart. But these have 
passed away. Now very little public effort is 
made in thecause. With the popular mind the 
cause ig becoming weak,and will doubtless weak- 
en mate and more if appeals and facts are not 
kept before the people 

Duty sustained by the will of God, is the 
ground on which we stan, and the only ground 


| permanently efficient in the work before us.— 


God’s revealed willis our guide. He declares, 
* Look not upon the wine when it is red, when it 
giveth its color in the cup, when it moveth itself 
aright: at the last it biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder.” Thus intoxicating wine 
is strictly forbidden. Again, to drink intoxica- 
ting liquors is a cause of offence. The example 
is bad and leads others, if not ourselves. to the 
crime of drunkenness. We are to “avoid the 
very appearance of evil.” If meat make 
our brother offend, we are to abstain forever from 
eating it. (I Cor. 8,13.) This is the Apostolic 
rule of self-denial for other’s good, in things in- 
different. How much more binding in things of 
doubtful utility or in things directly forbidden 
like intoxicating wines. 


With the will of God then for our guide. we 
as ministers of Christ cannot go back. What- 


| ever others do we must go onward; whatever 


obstacles oppose, we must march on: whatever 


See as | personal losses, shame or reproach, public dis- 
the department of English Philology before the | P P I 


grace or private anguish, so long as we have faith 
in the Word of God, we have nothing left us but 
togoforward. There is no return—there is no 
compromise. The’ host of God must pass this 
sea, red with the blood of souls, where all the 
armies of rebelling Pharaohs overtake them, and 
where so many mighty men have already fallen; 
and we must lead on. 

** Bat how shall we do this?” Your commit- 
tee would like to reply to this question at length; 
but in a word we can indicate the means appro- 
priate tous. Our weapons are not carnal. They 
are “light and love; truth and a sincere affec- 
tion fur our fellow men. 
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ganization that exists to aid this prey We. 
may adopt all prudent measures to induce right 
voting and right legislation on this subject. The 
pulpiz must especially speak out more generally, 
constantly and strongly than it ever yet has done. 
We must try on the modern, those mighty weap- 
ons which dethroned the ancient Bachus. ‘ Pro- 
fessing Christians’ must let their light shine 
more clearly and powerfully. The Sabbath 
School must be made more a vehicle of forming 
aright on this subject, the minds of the young. 
The wide circulation of temperance publications 
must be encouraged. Visible and public tem- 
perance organizations on Christian principles 
are needed in ali churches and congregations, in 
which old and young, male and female, may be 
gathered; frequent temperance meetings, con- 
ducted in aspirit of religious order and Christian 
propriety, should be held—meetings not for tra- 


gic effect. but in which light shall be shed upon | 
the understanding, conviction fastened upon the 

g secured of 
whose favor is life and whose frown is | 


public conscience, and the blessin 
Him, 
death.” 


These things must especially be attended to by 
us or our present rule of discipline and high 
stand as a Church, in restoring Mr. Wesley’s 
original rule on the subj ject of Temperance,* will 
become a dead letter and involve us in inextrica- 
ble difficulties and confusion. 

Your committee submit the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, ist. That in the judgment of this 
Conference, the Scriptures teach, and Christian 
morality requires that all men abstain from in- 
toxicating liqnorsas a beverage. 

Resolved, That the practice of making and 
vending intoxicating liquors, except for meilici- 


nal and mechanical purposes, is immoral and | 


wrong, and must be repented of and turned from 
if men would come to the kingdom of God. 

Resolved, 34. That as a Conference, we ear- 
nestly desire and exhort all our State legislators 
and officers. to give the license laws a thorough 
revision and make the sale of intoxicating li- 
quors, an indictable offence; or in some other 

way, so frame the laws as tosecure speedy and 
exact justice to all its violators. 

Resolved, 4th. That we use our efforts to form 
and inyite the co-operation of ministers and 
members of other churches to unite in forming 
Christian Temperance Societies, which shall in- 


clude the church in its original capacity, as the 


basis of operation, and furnish a ready and visi- | 
ble means by which she can extend her arms of 


light and love to the perishing, and afford shelter 
and security for all. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
S. D. SIMONDS, 
D. BURNS, 
H. HALL, 
Committee- 


The Conference unanimously adopted the Re- 





*The rule forbids “ drunkenness, buying or selling spir- 
ituous liquors, or drinking them anless in cases of ex 
treme necessity] 
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port, oh epeneel that it might be published ir in 
| the Family Favorite, and other papers of the 
State. Will they please copy. 
E. H. PILCHER, Sec’y. 
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For the Family Favorite 
THE TRIFLER. 





BY MRS. S. L. MILES FASSETTE. 


I might have loved, had I not known 
Thy heart was full of guile, 

That heartlessness lay hid beneath 
Thy ever beaming smile ; 

Aye, hadst thou been as seemingly 
Thou ever wert to me, 

I might have yielded up my heart 
And loved confidingly. 

I might have loved thee, as I gazed 
Upon that brow of thine, 

Had I not known thou oft had knelt 

At lovely woman’s shrine ; 

|  HadI not known that from thy lips 

Such words had often fell. 

| And cast a blight upon the heart 
That loved thee but too well. 

I might have loved thee as I heard} 
Those tones so rich and cieéar. 
And learned to tremble when I heard 
Thy well-known footsteps near ; 
Had I not known those winning tones 
Had served but to beguile, 

The warm confiding heart that learned 
To trust in thee the while. 

I might have loved (had I not known) 
The light of that dark eye, 

Have lived but neath its magic glance 
And dreaming thou wert nigh ; 

But knowledge of the past then proved 
A safeguard true to me, 

And patiently I bode the time 
To fling contempt on thee. 

Sterling, Ill. 


Rozinson Crusoe.—Long has this book been 
the literary toy of children. It will be still 
longer before it is superceded. It has often been 
| the wheter of genius and plumed its infant wing 

for lofty flight. It was a first and favorite book 
_of such men as Marmontel, Rousseau, Beattie, 
Scott, Blair, and Charles 
Johnson said “no body ever laid down 

this book without wishing it longer” But sin- 
gularas it may seem, the M. S. of this identi- 
cal production was refused when offered for pub- 

| lication, by nearly the entire body of the London 
| publishers ! 


Chalmers, Johnson 


Lamb. 


The fortunate purchaser however, 
| soon cleared a thousand guineas by its sales. 

— ‘ 

The cheerful heart, like the kaleidoscope, cau- 


ses most discordant materials to arrange them- 
selves into harmony and beauty. 


| Reports that tend to mischief, are like snow 
balls, the further they roll the more they gather. 
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JAMES V. WATSON, EDITOR. 
ADRIAN: FEBRUARY, 1850. 


Thoughts from a Discourse on the 
first Sabbath of the New Year. 





Thou crownest the year with thy goodness —Bible. 


Another year is gone! Burdened and bless- 
ed, or cursed with its memories and records of 
evil and of good. It has joined the long, quiet, 
dark past! It has droped upon that vast pile 
of ages over which history sh@ls ambiguous 
twilight. But history’s dusky light shall be the 
fwilight of Eternity’s morning. The past will 
come up and be among the things present in 
eternal judgment. Let no one who hears me 


suppose that the deeds of virtue or of vice for | 


which he was praise, or blameworthy, in eight- 
cen hundred and forty-nine, have found the grave 
They 
are registered in heaven and will be reviewed in 
the blaze of throne-light. 

As odors survive the death of flowers, so is 


of forgetfulness in the grave of the year. 


the fragrance of virtue everlasting; and as the | 
serpent’s tooth kills when it is dead, so sin sur- | 


vives the death of time. As the fountain sup- 
plies the stream so does the past press upon, and 
brighten or blacken the future. The pardon of 
sin does not arrest its effects. Reformation can 
never re-beautify the wastes of prodigality.— 
True, we may sow on earth the harvest of hell, 
and reap through Christ the harvest of heaven. 
This is a divine ‘provision of mercy for peni- 
tence, illustrating at once the love of God and 


the enormity of sin. 
atonement. 


Friends, it is a fit season for reflection—for re- 
view, and for resolve,—a time for a pause in life’s 
evger pursuits while we look to the past and to 
the fpture. Heaven is above—hell beneath— 
the grave at our feet, and whether it cradles us 
for eternal life, or death, is left to our option 
with but a few flying moments to decide. Our 
wills are freer than the winds or waves, and 
more omnipotent to determine our future desti- 
ny than God himself chooses to be. Shall we 
drown reason in the festivities of the season, 
and smother reflection in mirthful madness when 
time is hurrying us to Judgment on the wings 
of lightning, and hel! opening her bosom of fire 
to consume us “as stubble.” 











Oh! blessed doctrine of 
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It is the first sabbath of the infant year. Pri- 
vileges have flowed abundant on the wings of 
its pleasant light, and the House of the Lord 





| holds and hallows us in its hopeful embrace.— 
_| We are better prepared perhaps for reflection 


| ° e 
| than we were amidst the honest out-gushings of 
- 


New-yearsday greetings. At a little remove 
from another of life’s mile posts, let us pause, 
pray and consult, and renew afresh, life’s event- 
ful journey. Life is not a dream, though we 
may dream through it, and but wake up to its 


realities in a ruined eternity. 


It would seerm more certain that we have 
souls than that we have’ bodies, and as certain 


| that the former will not die as it is that the jat- 


iter will. 


Immortally, 1 know that I am the 
same being now that I was twenty vears since 
—corporally, not an atom that composes my bo- 
dy now, composed it ten years since. The body 
is but the dust which the ever-veering winds of 

| time are blowing on and off the perishless dia- 
| mond.” Earth is as a diamond mine to heaven, 
| and good angels are here to-day to secure a jew- 
| el for the ‘coronet of Christ. And were these 
| celestial attendants to see but one heart in this 
| assembly turn in penitent longings to heaven, 
| they would fly up and report their discovery 
with a shout. 

Most prominent in the review of the year is 
the goodness of God, in nature, Providence and 
grace. Tothe eye that reads the spiritual, it 
| rests on it like a bright crown upon the head of 
a fallen monarch. In nature, the goodness of 
our Universal Father has been attested in the 
regularity of her seasons and the amplitude of 
her bounties. He has again breaded the world 
—dealt out to earth’s dependent millions a copi- 
ous annuity. If famine has stalked abroad in 
the old world, it is attributab’e not to stinted 
mercy, but to the folly and improvidence of 
man. The groans wafted to us from impover- 
ished Ireland arise from the pressure of Eng- 
land’s doomed despotism, and from the exactions 
of that personification of blasphemy, the Pope 
of Rome. When man reaps the bitter fruits of 
national sin, or individual error and folly, it is 
not to be considered as disproving the divine 
goodness. Into the lap of our own happy land 
especially, has plenty emptied her full horn.— 
If any in America want bread it is because they 
will not work, or because they are the victims 
of misfortune unknown to Christian charity — 
True, charity may sometimes be wanting in in- 
| quisitiveness. But a beggar from necessity, my 
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brethren —a widow in we ¢° want—a bread- 
{ 
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The goodness of God ha: been strikingly 

“ ¢ ¢ ‘ — ae ’ 
I i: in 2k fom of truth and the Gov- | 
rime of the world The rickety chair of 
St. Peter has trembled in the thunders of popu- | 
lar revolution. Its flying occupant is cruching 


crest-ialien Dacx to his “seat of iniquity. shorn 


of much of his power to deceive the nations.” — 


If it has not been a year 
one of preparation. 


ning-wreathed brow nas 


ry “41 

Phe tempest with light- 
1.) } + } -¢} 
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have fallen upon the thirsty land. 


the Lord. 


Hope we in 


' ‘ ‘ ? ‘ 1 , ‘ ? «} } 
for the shower clouds linger and thick. 


v.39 ’ f fer >t Wer ar } x 

en. God’s plans of reform are wider and deeper 
l * > — o i 

than we have been wont to suppose, embracing 

¢ ° ¢ ! - } ! e hes : 

all men, and the whole man in all his relations 


and wrongs. On the subjects of civil, mental, 


: } or | , : } 
and moral emancipation. the human mind has 


advanced a ceatury in one short vear. “The 
world has heaid the watch word of freedom and 
strained upon its fetters.” ‘The thrones of des- 
potism have tottered like the domes and palaces 
of doomed cities when the earthquake arouseth 
itself, 


noble 


If the gallant Magyars failed 


struggle—if the 
but masked and hypocritical despotism, it is 
much that Right has 


upon her giving fetters 


been embolded to strain 
If the age-nursed Gi- 
ant of tyranny has not fallen with a few feeble 


blows, it is much that blows have been struck 


at his iron arm. Ere long the aroused world 
shall make him the target of its universal thun- 
der. History will chronicle the events of the 
past year as forming an essential! 


part in the ex- 


odus of universal freedom 


War is ever to be deprecated. But welcome 


AND 


in their | 


Republie of France be } 


al! its wastes and woes, if nations and the world | 


are thereby to be saved from long dark iron ages 
of oppression. The mildest form of slavery de- 
generates and dehumanizes our race, and is more 
at war with the will of God than is a war that 
Who that 


rather die for liberty if this were the price of 


would subvert it 


lives would not 


its purchase, than to live in chains and bequeath 
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But 
let us pray for the triumphs of the gospel that 


would abolish war by abating its necessity.— 


his shackles to his children and posterity. 


The year has been marked by the conclusion of 
an unhappy War in which our nation was enga- 


ged. God grant that it may be the last! Again 
the mighty and mysterious angel of the pesti 
circuit Of the 


} ! 
lence has made the globe. and 


again has been remanded on his message of 


Judgment 


The true interpretation of the Providence of 
God in Asiatic Cholera perhaps has never yet 
fully been given Is it not one ef God’s marked 
modes of rebuking intemperance, physical un- 
cleanness, and social degradation; evils which 
result fromm p@verted appetite, wrong forms of 


| government, and a want of christian benevo- 
£ . » i 1 » 
O| TevivVais 1t nas been } 


lence? The Reformer—the Philanthropist and 
the Christian, may learn a lesson here. Cholera 
is one of God’s Generals in the work of this 


world’s revolution. ‘The revolutions of this age 


are marked by a depth and thoroughress un- 


known to any formerage. They are not super- 
licial—they do not consist in mere change in 
man’s civil condition, or violent ebulitions of 
popular passion. but they underarch his moral, 
his intellectual, and his physical, as well as his 
political wants and relations. ‘The winds do not 
awaken the surface waves of the ocean alone, 
but the earthquake heaves up the mountain bil- 
lows from the bottom. This to me is one of 
the grandest peculiarities of our times. 

Faith and piety my brethren, sees God in eve- 
ry thing. He flys the sparrow as well as the 
comet, causeth a mote to dance in sunlight and 
balances the universe with equal ease and equal 
certainty. Second causes are but the ‘spittle’ em- 
ployed in opening the world’s eyes. To the 
spiritual eye, Kossuth and the Cholera—the 
Press and the Telescope—-Steam and Lightning 
are messengers of God, doing his bidding, and 
like the baptist on the banks of the Jordan, they 


herald and hasten millenial morning. 


But has not the goodness of God been largely 
exemplified the past year in the individual his- 
tory of each person composing my audience this 
morning. Numbered and unnumbered thou- 
sands that saw the year commence lived not to 
see its close. But fearful as has been the har- 
vest of death we are left to bless or to cumber 


, 
4 


he ground 


We are too, the heirs of an inheritance such 


as few of earth’s millions possess. The richest 
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the dearest boons of government and the am- 
plest bounties of the field, are ours. For us the 


lamps of science burn thick as stars in the fir- 
mament—for us the bosom of the kingdom of 
Christ is open—the bible reveals a cross, and the 
sabbath invites to worship. Liberty, for which 
our ancestors lived, and labored and laid down 
their lives has still spread for us her protecting 


> 
4a4 


Jigis. 


Home, with all its fond endearments—a fath- | 


er’s counsels, a mother’s love and a sister’s 
smile—or a wile’s holy embrace and a child’s 


bewitching prattle. has soothed our hearts. So- 


ciety, sympathy, friends, Christian communion | 


and the worship of God have still continued to 
add sweetness to life’s mixed cup, and comforted 
us in suffering with the hope of a better life to 


come. 


But what have we rendered to God for all bis 


benefits to us? Is the fig tree nurtured with so | 


much care still barren? Have we received eve- 
ry thing and given nothing ? Has want appeal- 
ed tous in vain and the heathen asked us for 
the bread of life and been denied. Have we 
prayed aloud for the conversion of the world 
and impoverished by our parsimony the treasury 
of the Temple ? 

Have we cultivated the spirit of kindness ?—~ 
What tears have we dried—what hearts have 
we made glad? Have we often asked a brother 
in what way we could be of service to him, and 
sought for opportunities to serve him without 


being asked? Ilave we been the promoters of || 


peace, and deafened our ears to the slanders ot 
the tale bearer, and frowned in honest indigna- 
tion on the abettors of social discord? Have 
we flattered when we should have rebuked, and 
been silent when we should have praised? 

Has sloth caused our seats to be vacant in this 
sanctuary when an angel would have been glad 
to have oceupied them, and when here, have we 
slept under truths that would awe and delight 
an angel, or found fault with the preaching of 
the word to gratify our own vanity and justify 
our own ignorance ? 


In our personal piety have we substituted the 


raptures of good fecling forthe nobler joy of 


well doing? Have we never professed God in 


our hearts and showed Satan in our actions ?— 


Have we kept from merit its just due out of en- 


vy, and from our creditors their just debts out of, 


dishonesty ! 


Have we been guilty of the common fanati- 
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| cism of professing holiness and setting ourselves 


up for a model, and condemning all who did not 
ill the measure of our own making? Have we 


| prayed for holiness and nursed in our bosoms 


| the scorpion brood of envy, pride, suspicion, re- i 
. 

venge and hate. . 
| I 
a 


CS 


| 
Let all who hear me this morning lay upon | 
this altar of God an offering of gratitude. The || 
most acceptable oblation will be a penitent heart. | 
Let the Christian repent—let the Sinner repent, 
| and all resolve that our lives in the year present |} 

shall far excel in the “beauty of holiness’ our | 


lives in the year past. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| Is ricTION ALWays sinruL?—We have been || 
| often asked this question and have as often an- 
| swered it in the negative. We may have failed | 
however always to have given a good reason for | 
| such an answer. The following remarks upon 
| this moot point by Rev. Mr. Hunter of the ' 
| Pittsburgh Christian Advocate are so muchto | 
| our mind and to the purpose, that we cannot re- 
| frain from quoting them. They were elicited 
| in reference to the “Shoulder Knot” of Dr. 
| Tefft.in the last numbers of the ‘Ladies’ Re- 
| pository.”” Of this work Mr. H. says, “ we 
confess ourselves of the heterodox number who 


wee yee 


care not a straw whether it is fiction or fact, so 


ee 


that it is a tale with a good moral to it. Fic- | 
tion has as legitimate a place in the world as | 
poetry and painting. Alas for poetry if you || 
| banish fiction. Fiction is word painting: and is 
| good, bad, or indifferent, according to its object | 
and tendencies, just like a poem or a picture— | 

| Our own notion is that fiction is too important || 
| 


an engine to be given up wholly to the devil and 


j 

| 

| hisangels. There is no more reason why Satan 

| should have fiction all to himself, than (in the 

| language of Charles Wesley), that he should 

| have all the good tunes. Fiction like painting | 

| music, poetry &c., is notan evii in itself, but de- | 

| rives its moral character from the purpose of 

| the writer and the tendency of his work. ‘This 

| was donbtless the view of the subject taken by 
Mr. Wesley, who republished at his own press 


eae — Apa 


that good old fiction, ‘The Fool of Quality, or 
Henry Earl of Moreland,” the preface of which 


| 

| ' 
may be foundfin his works to this day. 
| Correcrion.—In the obituary notice of Zm- 

| 


nau IlascauL, in our last, after the words, 


Sept ean aie 


| “daughter of Erastus R. and Adah Hascall,” || 
read, aged. 11 years 1 month and 23 days. 


aachtcincttegispeanstteaeibeiasueinanmmnvaensnaigiiaantaiaaasitial — pommnaninnansal “| 
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QCS-New Year’s Girrs.—These are most 
frequently mementoes of affection—keepsakes 
to refresh the memory and appeal to the heart. 
It is }however our privilege to acknowledge the 
reception of one that meets man’s greatest phy- 
sical necessity, and appeals with touching accep- 
tability to the Stomach—a barrel] of the choicest 
flour that ever enriched our larder, bearing the 
following brand—*“Comsjock’s Mills, Extra.”— 
This fluur is manufactured at Rollin, Lenawee 
County, Michigan, from pure Michizan wheat, 


the best 


selected from samples, GROUND HIGH, 
rendering the flour lively and of good body;— 
bolted in extra dutch cloths, packed in extra bar- 
rels, and shall always be what it professes,— 
‘equal to any manufactured in the United States? 
And such we found the sample sent us; and 
whoever knows A. J. Comstock, knows that he 


and 


his mills at Rollin must know that he has both 


will do as he promises; has 


whoever seen 
machinery and money to redeem his promises.— 
Flour buyers will promote their interest by hav- 
ing an eye to Comstock’s brand. 


Ladies’ 
we expected, and just 


[The January number of the 
Repository, is just what 
what it suould be to commence the New Year, 


and anew volume,—a decided improvement on 


any preceding number during the eight years of 


its existence. Plates superb, and some original 


music is introduced from a celebrated Master; 
but the most original, and the best music is its 


editorials. 


ro-The student should devote the earliest 


hours of the day to study, espe ially to writing. 
Like morning flowers there is a freshness and 
beauty in our morning thoughts. Hacket calls 
the morning very prettily “the mother of honey 
dews and pearls which drop upon the paper 
from the student’s pen.” 


To 


very able communication from Rev. O. Mason, 


CornesrponpEnrs —We have received a 


of Battle Creek—declined because controversial; 

also an excellent treatise on our Northern Indian 

Missions, by Rev. E. HI. 

Mines, i 
| 


declined 
wiiter de 


The 
velops the necessities of this work, and 
regrets a want oi 


because of ils length. 


sympathy and effort among 
Christians to meet them. “Alpha” and “‘Man- 
chester,” will see the light. 
fudiana Asbury University, 1s welcome to our 


columns, 





| in this number headed ‘School Books.” 


Day, of the Cliff 


Prof. Larabee, of 


Heaptey’s Miscen.ianies.—From the enter- 
prising publisher in New York, Jonn 8S, Tay- 
LOR, We are in the reception of these two beau- 
tiful and thrillingly interesting volumes. Among 
other articles from the Author’s bewitching pen, 
they contain his *‘Letters from Rome,” “Ram- 
bles about Paris, England, Wales,” 
“The Waldenses,’’— 
“Paul Jones,” “Waterloo,” &c., &e. Headley’s 


works have been censured, and perhaps they are 


London, 


“George Washington,” 


censurable, as tending to engender a military 


| spirit; but this doubtless grows less out of his 


intention than from the subjects treated. He 
has faults too of style—but with all his faults, 
he is a general favorite. Such an impassioned 
genius could never pour forth the tempest of its 
power, without shattering the windows of some 
cold, closeted critic. These volumes we presume 
may be found at Bookstores generally; we know 
they are to be found comprising a part of the 
excellent “selections, always kept on hand at 
T. Taylor’s Book-Store Adrian. 
Revivars.—Rev. Bro. Mason. of Battle 
Creek, assisted by that devoted and successful 
Missionary, Rev. M. Hickey, has been blessed 
with a blessed revival in his charge; 59 have 
been added to the church. Reverends \ bur- 
num and R. C. Crane, of Kewawenon Indian 
Mission, report a blessed and unusual work of 


revival among the natives of their charge. 


OG" We invite special attention to the article 
It ‘s 
There is perhaps but one 
other person in our state who has been to the 


pains to investigate the comparative merits of 


from an able pen. 


school books so thoroughly—the late popular 
Superintendent of Public Instruction—Hon. Ira 


| Mayhew, to whose able Reports reference is 
| made in the article. 


We understand Mr. M 


_ fully coincides with the views {herein taken. 


Tue Micnican Farmer, edited by that inter- 
esting and able writer, W. Isaam, is in fact with 
peculiar appropriateness called the Michigan 
No farmer in Michigan should be 
Without it. Heretofore it has been published 
semi-monthly—enlarged to twice its present 
form and improved, it is hereafter to be issued 
monthly.—Detroit, $1 a year. 


Farmer. 


C>°The Postage on this Journal is 24 cents 


| all distances, and not 3}, as stated on the cover 


of our first issue. 
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An Interesting Sketch. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


It is the duty of mothers to sustain the 
reverse of fortune. Frequent and sud- 
den as they have been in our country, it 
is important that young females should 
possess some einployment by which they 
might obtain a livelihood in case they 
should be reduced to the necessity of sup- 
porting themselves. When families are 
unexpectedly reduced from affluence to 
poverty, how pitifully contemptible it is to 
see the mother desponding or helpless, 
and permitting her daus,hters to embar- 
rass those whom it is their duty to assist 
and cheer. 

“| have lost my whole fortune,”’ said 
a merchant as he returned one evening 
to his home: “ We can no longer keep 
our carriage. We must leave this house. 
The children can no longer go to expen- 
sive schools. Yesterday [ was a rich 
man; to-day, there is nothing I can call 
my own.” 

*“ Dear husband,” said the wife, “ we 
are still rich in each other and our chil- 
dren. Money may pass away, but God 
has given us a better treasure in those ac- 
tive hands and loving hearts.” 

“ Dear father,’ said the children, “ do 
not look so sober. We willhelp you to 
get a living.’’ 

** What can you do, poor things?’ said 
he. 

“You shall see, you shall see,’’ an- 


we have been to school for nothing.— 
How can the fataer of eight children be 
poor. We shall work and make you rich 
again.”’ 

“| shall help,” said the youngest girl, 
hardly four years old. “TI will not have 
any new things bought, and [ shall sell 
my great doll.” 

The heart of the husband and father, 
which had sunk within bis bosom like a 
stone, was lifted up. ‘The sweet enthu- 


siuasm of the scene cheered him, and his | 


nightly prayer was like a song of praise. 

They lett their stately house. The 
servants were dismissed. Pictures and 
plate, rich carpets and‘ furniture were 
sold, and she who had been mistress of the 
mansion, shed no tears. 


“Pay every debt,” said she, “let no 
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| 


ad ag 
swered several voices, “It is a pity if| y 





one suffer through us, and we may be 


happy.” 

He rented a neat cottage, and a small 
piece of ground, a few miles from the ci- 
ty. With the aid of his sons he cultiva- 
ted vegetables for the market. He view- 
ed with delight and astonishment the econ- 
omy of his wile, nurtured as she had been 
in wealth, and the efficiency which his 
daugt.ters soon acquired under her train- 
ing. 

‘The eldest one instructed in the house- 
hold, and also assisted the younger chil- 
dren—besides they executed various 
works, which they had learned as accom. 
plishments, but which they found could 
be disposed of to advantage. ‘They em- 
broidered with taste some of the orna- 
mental parts of female apparel, which 
were readily sold to a merchant in this 
cily. 

They cultivated flowers, sent bouquets 
to market in the cart that conveyed the 
vegetables—they plaited straw, they 
painted maps, they executed plain needie 
work. Every one was at her post, busy 
and cheerful. ‘The cottage was like a 
bee-hive. 

“T never enjoyed such health before,” 
said the father. 

“And [ was never so happy before,”’ 
said the mother. 


* We never knew how many things we 
could do, when we lived in the great 
ouse,”’ said the children, “and we love 
ach other a great deal better here.— 
ou call us your little bees.” 
 Yes,’’ replied the father, “and you 
make just such honey as the heart likes 
to feed on.” 


Economy as well as industry was strict- 
ly observed; nothing was wasted. Noth. 
ing unnecessary was purchased. The 
eldest daughter became assistant teacher 
ina distinguished female seminary, and 
the second took her place as instructress 
to the family. 

The dwelling which had always been 
kept neat, they were soon able to beauti- 
fy. Its construction was improved, and 
the vines and flowering trees were re- 
planted around it. ‘The merchant was 
happier under his woodbine covered porch 
in a summer’s evening, than he had been 
in his showy dressing-room. 
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“We are now thriving and prosperous,” 


“Oh, no,” was the unanimous reply. 
“ Letus remain,” 
we have found health and contentment.”’ 

* Father, all we 


> said the youngest, 


saidthe wife “where | 


children hoy e you are not going to be | 


rich again; for then,’’ she ad ided, “we 
little ones were shut up inthe nursery, 
and did not see much of you or mother. 
|| Now we all live together, and sister, who 
loves us, 
industrious and usetul. We were none 
of us happy when we were rich and did 
not work. So father please not be a rich 
man any more. 


| said he, “ shall we return to the city? 
| : 
| 


The Dead Child and the Angel. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSON. 

As soon asa good child dies, 
angels descends upon the earth, 
{|} child upon his arm, spreads out bis large white 
|| Wings, and flies over all the places that were 


takes the dead 


teaches us, and we learn to be | 


one of God’s | 
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only held together _ the roots of a great with- 
ered wild flower; but it was good for nothing 
now, and was therefore thrown out into the 
street, 

**We will take that one with us,” said the an- 
gel”? “and I will tell you about it while we are 
flying.” 

And now they flew on; and the angel related: 


“Down yonder, in the narrow street, in the 
low cellar, lived once a poor sickly boy. He 


_ had been bedridden from his very infancy. When 


he was very well indeed, he could just go afew 
times up and down the little room on his crutch- 
es; that was all. 


“One day in spring his neighbor’s son brought 
him some wild flowers, and among them was by 
chance one with a root; it was therefore planted 
in a flower-pot and placed in the window close 
by his bedside. 1t thrived, put forth new shoots, 
and every year had flowers. To the sick boy it 
was the most beautiful garden—his little treas- 


ure upon earth: he watered and tended it, and 
| took care that it got every sunbeam, to the very 


dear to the child i; and plucks a handtul of flow - | 


ers, which he then carries to heaven, in order 


|| that they may bloom stiil more beautilully there | 


than they did here on earth. 

|} presseth all these flowers to his bosom; 

|| flower that he loveth best he kisseth; 

it receives a voice 
'| universal bliss 

An ange: of God related this as he borea 

dead child to heaven; and the child beard as in 

1} adream; and they flew over all the spots around 

the house where the little one had played, and 

they passed thiough gardens with the loveliest 

|; flowers. 


; but the 
and then 
, and can sing and join in the 


and plant in heaven?” asked the angel, 

And a beautiful slender rose tree was stand- 
ing there; 
stem, so that ali the branches full of large half- 
|| Open rosebuds hung down quite withered. ° 
‘The poor tree! said the child; take it, so 
| that it may bloom again on high with the lov- 
| ing God.” 

And the angel took it, and kissed the child ; 
and the little one half-opene: { his eyes. They 
gathered some of the superb flowers; but they 
took the despised daisy and the wild pansy too. 
“Now we have flowers,” said the child, and 
| the angel nodded; but they did not yet fly up to 
| heaven. 
| It was night; it was quite still. 


the narrowest streets, 
straw, of ashes and rubbish. 


had been a removal. 


lay about; there 
and plates, plaster figures, 
old hats; nothing but things that were displea- | 


sing to the sight. 


to the fraginents of a flower-pot, and to a clod 


| 

| 

| . ° ; 
And amidst the devastation the angel pointed 
| 

of earth that had fallen out of it, and which was 


but a wanton hand had breken the | 


The loving God | 


They stayed | 
in the great city, they floated to and fro in one of | 
where great heaps of | 


There lay broken potsherds | 
rays, the crowns of | 
| Mr. A. 


| 
| 
| 


last that glided by on the lower pane. And the 
flower grew up in his very dreams, with its co- 
lors and fragrance: to it he turned in dying, 
when the loving God called him to himself. He 
has now been a year with God—a year has the 
flower stood iu the window withered and forgot- 
ten, and now, at the removal, it has been thrown 
among the rubbish into the street. And that is 
the flower, the same poor faded flower, which 
we have taken into our nosegay; for this flower 
has cause more joy than the rarest flower in 
the garden of a queen.” 


“But how do you know all this?” asked the 
child which the angel was carrying up to heav- 
en. 


“T know it,” said the angel; “I was myself 


: | the little sick boy that went on crutches; I inast 
“Which one shall we take with us | 


surely know my own flower again.” 


And the child opened his eyes and looked in 
the beautiful cali face of the angel; and the 
same moment they were in heaven, where was 
only joy and blessedness. 


‘MARRIAGE NOT IGES. 


Markizp—On the Ist inst., at Jackson’s Mills, by Sam- 
uel Dean, Esq., Mr. Caiyin Dorr of Mancheste r, to Miss 
HANNAH Mc CALL, of the former place. 


On the 6th inst., bythe same, at the same place Mr. 
NATHANEL PRatTT, to Miss LuTiaAF. Lata, both of Som- 
ersct. 


On the Ist inst,, by Rev. M. Hickey, Mr. S. N. Bauey 
of Leroy, to Miss HELEN M. Barper, of Athens. 


On the Ist inst., by Rev. L. D. Price, Mr. Joi Craw- 
ForD and Miss PoLLty Nixon, both of Southfield. 


Onthe 19th ult., by the same, Mr. W. L. Fisa, of Pon- 
tiac, to Miss Lyp1a W  Pactmer of N. Jersey. 

At Bloomfield Centre, on the 1h inst., by the same, 
C. Hicu, Esq., of Pontiac, and Miss Hanaigr 
Srong, of Blo omiield. 


On the 25th ult., by Rev. J. V. Watson, Mr. ExvtaB 
Pakk. to Miss ANN HTowkg1, both of Adrian. 


On the Ist inst., by the same, Mr. Cyrus Cranpst to 
Miss Emma SpraGue, both of Rome. 
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WILLIAM CLAY, PREMIUM. 


VENTILATING AND GOSSAMER WIG AND TOU- 
PEE MAKER. 


(Having received the premium forthe 
best specimen of the art, at the late State 
Pair.) Mr. suk ae 
Manufacture of Ventilating and . 
mer Wig and Toupees,and so is admitted 
by judgesto be se true to nature that 
they immediately adapt themselves to 
the countenance, and at once become 
part and sa ef the wearer. 

Allkinds of Jules Hauel’s perfumery, 
by the single article or by the dozen, 
such as the celebrated Eau Lu«trai Hair 
Dye, Eau Divine deVenus. Persian or 
Chinese Powder Tooth Paste. Depila- 
tory Powder fer removing —— 
hair—in fact everything Hing to 
the toilet. Likewise Lubio's Pivotstnd 
Gurland’s Extraits, all of the choiest 
and most fashionable kind. Toys of all kinds and evet 
ry variety of Fancy Articles, which will be sold at a 
moderate profit. 


Manner of taking Measure for a Wig. 





.In Lines. 
1. Round the head, 2 6 
2. Promeartoear - + «+ + 0.6 (66 
3. Temple to temple, Go eer ae 
4. From forehead to the nape, -0 0 
N. B.—Cash paid for long hair. nidtf 


1848. WHOLESALE §& RETAIL. 1848 
ALEXANDER M’FARREN, 
Bookseller and Stationcr, 137 Jefferson Avenue 
Smart’s Block, Detrett. 


KEEPS constantly on hand for sale a c te assort- 
ment of Miscellaneous, Schoo! and Classical ks; Let- 
ter and Cap Paper, plain and Ruled; Quills, Ink, Seali 

rapping Paper, Printing r, of al 


Wax, Cutlery 
sizes; and Book, News and Canister Ink, of various kinds. 
BLANK BOOKS, full and half bound, of every variety 
ofruling. Memorandum Books, &c. 
To Merchants, Teachers and othersbayiag in quanti- 
ties, alarge discount will be made. 
Sabbath School and Bible Society Depository. 


ADRIAN CLOTHING STORE. 

WHITEHORNE & HUNT.—After our best bowto ev- 
erybody,we would just say to everybody through the Fa- 
vorite—everybedy’s paper-——that everybody that wants 
OLOTHING—as everybody has sinceAdam were ar apron— 
by calling soon, one door north of the Franklin, you will 
find the. Besr and CHaPest assortment of READY-MADE 
—_— owe — in this ee - 

ere are also CLOTHS, coarse, superfine, Eng- 

lish, peach med Americas. Also pes a Hah en ga 
goods, ranging from 4s to $7 per yard, t bs 

Also, the TA1iLorING Business in all its branches car- 
ried on here in the latest and best style of the Art, on the 
“Live and let live” principle. 18 


MISS CHURLEY AND M&S. WOOD, 
MILLINERS AND DRESS MAKERS, at the old 
GD su formerly on upred by Mrs. Hayball, twe doors 
east of the Post x 





Maumee st, where may be 


found a well selected assortment of Straw and 
other Bonnets, Edgings, Borders, Flowers, Wreaths, &c. 
of the latest fashions; alse Gents’ Leghorn and Palm Leaf 


Hats, which will be seld at the most reasonable 

N. B. Bennets and Gents’ Tuscan and Straw Hats made 
to order at short notice. Most kinds of braids constantly 
on hand. Old Bonnets and Hate colored, cleaned, turned 


and altered to the prevailing fashion. 
a FALL FASHIONS Just received from N Y. 
e 


tronage of the Ladies is respectfully solicited. 
adrian, March 10th 1849 [30ef 
JULIUS C. CROSS, 

WATCHMAKER & Jeweler, Dealee in Gold and Silver 
Watches and Clocks, Pure Silver Ware, do German and 
Plato, Jewelry of all kinds, Watchmakers’ Tools and Ma- 
terials, Hardware and Fine Cutlery, Books and Station- 
ery, Accordeons and Musical Instruments of all kinds and 
the bast of Gold Pens, 

At his New Store, corner Main & Maumee Sts. Adrian. 
. N B—Fine Watches jeweled and repaired on short. tl 
Mee. 


DR C. B. BARRETT’S 


FEVER AND AGUE PILLS.—NO CURE NO PAY. 


80 
one Dollar per Box. Dr. Crave Sronz, residing 
near Saline, ie the sole for these invaluable P1LLs for 
the State of Michi e also es in the use of and 
is Agent for Dr. ©. B. Electro Galvanometer 
and G i Dr. Stone stande ready to answer calis 
from ali parts of the Scate, to treat patients in the appli- 
cation of Galvanism. 
Adrian, Aug. 21, 1349. {nl) 


P. RAYMOND & CO., 
Paints, Oils Dye saadoenian Pap r ensinga thone 
Ware, éc., corner Maine and Hausane strects. 

P. Rayo L. Woonaury, jrr- 


a ae 
PURNITURE ROOMS. 


{ am selling Casiner Furwitrvre of al! kinds at the 

lowest rates tor Cash, Lumber, Produce and Wood, im the 

- te the Post Office. All work war- 

Coffins o kinds made to order a 
Adrian, Jan. 11, 1849. [2itf} F.R. STEBB 3 


J. H. CLEVELAND. 
Wholesale and Retai 
ions, Window Glass, Stone Ware, Salt, Fish, &c, &c, 
Has removed his steck ¢e the 3d door north of the Frank- 
lin, and next to A.S. Berry’s Dry Goods Store, Main-st. 
Adrian, Dec. 1, 1848. 18tf 


GREAT CLOTHING STORE, 
In Adrian, 
BIDWELL & WALDBY, 


enduilcanariemns tin stock Jo the —_ of cloths, 
c every Vv . 80 cutting 
or making done to order, and work, Gannmeed to suit-—- 
Weik done and sales made at rates so cheap as to distance 
all competition, 

Main Street, one door east of Newell’s Book Store. 


THE EAGLE ALIVE! 

The Brick Furnace in Full Blast! 
Where can be had Castings of all kinds and sorts 
ues in of Ploughs, Caldron and other 
foona, Wequa Bemens Ploegh Poines of all the 
e ea, Plough Points of all the 
different Ploughs in the country. Th Machine 

made to order on short notice, and repairing of 

ines or other mach . Cook Stoves repaired, and 
all other work done in the Furnace business. 
Old Iron always taken in exchange for Castings, and 
Preduce of most kinds. 

Also 20,000 ft of good Lumber, 1, 11-2 or 2in, and Floor- 
in. .of good quality willbe taken for work out of the Frr- 
nace. WINANS & aN. 


~~ HOMEOPATHY. 
Drs. DODGE & KNAPP, Homeopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons, have entered into partnership, net for the 


urpose of practicing u patient merely—but for 
the purpose of curing diseases—and that without over 


dosing with nauseous and deleterous gs. 
door north of the Franklin, over Whitehorn 


& Hunt’s store. 
HENRY KNAPP, LEWIS DODGE. 


_ Adrian, November, 5th, 1849 
NORMAN GEDDES, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
NOTARY PUBLIC, 
And Commissioner of Deeds for New- York § Indiana. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Miss. § Mo. 


ADRIAN, MICHIOAN. 























1 Dealer in Groceries and Provis: 
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MEDICAL BOOT AND “SHOE 
BEACH & MURRAY, Main street, 
merly occupied by Berry & Har 
To secure ours gainst the 1u 


STORE 


in the building for 


slves as !portant necessity of 


reading the riot act, to disperse the pt rfect gang of custo 
mers that overwhelmed us in the Brick Block, we have 
sought shelter in the above commodi mauarian san id f nr 
the benefit of that special friend of ours, the public, u 
whose misfortune of having been born bare-foot, we so 
strongly sympathise, we Issue this special notice the 
progress of improvement men ri air ‘aly passed from no- 
shoes to sandals, from sandals through the moccasin era 
to the medica! shoe and boot manufactured by Beach and 


Murray. The medical rties of these Leather 





prop gare 
ments for men’s lower extremities are imparted with the 
magnetic Telegraph, accoriing to the latest style of the 
ait. Ladies who die for the wantof good understanding 
can here be secured against consumption if they do not 
call too late 
The best, the blacxest and the cheapest, 
The bluest, the whitest and the ne at 
slip, shoe and boot; in a word, every 1 nber oi the boot 
shoe and slip family, frotnat least to the t, al 
here kept constan y on han Call an 1 Witi 
gost you nothing. Call, b re purcha r ¢ yhore, 
and save money 
Also—To be tound here a most superior article of mo 
»cco,Shammoy and Russia Leather and Findings 


Adrian, Doc. 14, 1948 BEACH & MURRAY 
PALMER’S VULCAN FORGE! 
AT ADRIAN.—AXES and s of all 











jumped, made or mended to order y will 
ie@atness and lis) 2 ch, in a stvle of krmanship t 
beats the beater 

Horses shod at a moment’s warning 

Tl llestkind of Lumber W salways onhand fo 
eA h i} 

Gash pa id for ( Coa! 

i An Apprentice wanted 

cre ditsg iven to those who pay punctualiy,anda 
toud calito the “slow onos,.’”? as debtors at to he 
yubled with deaf i 2 n’t hearata is t 
late to save t 
NOT TOO LATE YE1 

Re 1 Stack n ev lav 12 more 
Road ut will be t rthe 21 Rush t 
will t NEWELLS Cheap BOOK STORI WW 
prepai 1 a ! 4 i ie 31n Books and Sta ) 
ary, and at ¥ hav hand the lai 
and | elected $ B ! wa ver | 
ou linA } vy! ' ( es of 
Fancy GOODS |! hand, that willl id ar 
prices to h You that wa Family Bil 
can be supplied at the cheap Book Store, for one D 
each. Callin at Newe ind look at his Immense stock 
»f Jewlery, Lamps, ¢ . Leoking Glasses, &c. &c 
too nu rous to me inthe New Brick Stor 
Agricultural Hal 

"ADRIAN, July A>, 49 wid J.J. NEWELL 


LIFE IN SU 


Connecilicu: Life Insu 


RANCE. 


Tk ny of Hartford 


anre Comn 3? 


(_onmn ficult 

Continue to issue policies to meet al! cont ‘ies eff 
ting liferisks. Persons may insure I year, ar 
number of years, or for life editor ure t 1 
debiors, or debtors themselves for the security of eit 
reditors. This company now numbers over Neventh 
and membp And their dividends, which are determin 
Jannually have exceeded 60 percent on the premiut 
paidin, tor which scrip cert icates hay een } ied. 

Pamphlets furnished gratis, and any i rmation re 
specting the conditionsof insurange, and the affairs of*this 
Institution given atthe Agent’s office, one door north ot 


thé Franklin House, over the ¢ slott 


iing store of Whitehorn 

& Hunt A. P. RAND, Agent 
Also Agent for the »zton County Mutual Fire In- 

surance C 
Adria 


ompans 


Janu 
LITER 





RY NOTICE. 
TAYLOR, Book r, Adrian, has just re 
good asgsoriment of books, inclu ling 
Medicine; the United Siatea Dis 
Thoopeutics; Wilson’s Anat: 
Churchill’s Diseases of Females; W atson’s Pracilice of 
Medicine, and many other valuable medical books too 
numerous to mention; also a g' orl ass riment of 
School Books; 


2 Ai 
elvea a 


pensato Dunglison’ 


my; ‘Churchill's Midwifery; 


Sabbath 





Wo ods Practice of 





TEMPERANCE JOURNAL. 


JOHN OWEN & 

DEALERS IN 
GROCERIES, DRUGS, MEDICINES 
Articles, Paints. Oils and Dye Std 
WiNDOW GLASS. BRUSHES, ETC., 
Jefferson Avenue 


Louis Sugar Refiners 
souls ReuNer 


CcO., 


rrp Agent for St 


AN: 


-w IMPROVEMENT IN 


PEARLASH. 


AN Invention bas bee! 








} Ue & at ren 
ed bv William A. Edwards, ot Mount Cle 
for the manulacture of wood-as! mio Pe 
the new ‘ t hy ntire j j hin 
and one boiling process are saved, and the 
PEARLASH obtained from the same quanti 
is much, (nearly one ti ylurges i streng 
ash isentire y extracted, and t] | rs] 
full equal ia quality, to that obt ied by the 

Mr. Edwards has spent many years in the 
ng and pearling, and 1s « 
ring the public that hisi 4 
i ! peat iw ‘ LEmee 
’ ih t lore VV i ti pe 
y} rien ib! ther ec 
x rofhi r¥ and t 
f a right Lit + i l 
lis rigt the patent Pr (3.7 
Clemens, Mich. and they are now prepai { 
t y des i district from towr State: 
W._A. I 
Mt. Clemen » May 30, 49 YP. B. 


ERTIFICATES 





lersicned, merchants, re n Nit 
vet ithe above r i. { 
| I ,inour pearlinge we i 
I te, ae Liste tired, into mark ! i 
\ ’ first qua ant 
: iby Mr. Edwa e 
{ ) t by dl hod y ha 
‘ hi x ri 
STEPH! & ELE’ 
Mt. ¢ “4 , 40 
i! y that U1 v i ‘ 
ri nid l < 
\ li { ut 
i j 
, t 
Te ‘i > 
{ r ‘ } 
\ ) ic} 
] ere i rof } i 
it i ) cent CHAS 
aj mii Ju ( 


FIRE! FIRES! sae 
IMPORTANT TO TH AR CME! 


JOUN 


AMPBELI ald re ully 
rm the public that he Ace! t} ty 
Farm Mutual ! an ( ny 
villa’ ts mvii ( nw y 

I} (or t 
States. ] : ‘ ' < 
com ich in i¢ t ! be ay 
it! krea ry, Jan. | i lal 
| und | was ¢ it ! 

wii t i yal l, tor di 
(Quarter We if ired I MA } icies 
plus fund must ha "re disiue same 
i may further add, that we net insure in b] 
posed part of villages, and that w >not ins 
Shoe-Maker shops (al tached Lidines. ) 
nications addressed to the agent at Hillsdale, | 


NEW CLOTHING STORE, 


& NEw c,00nDs 


Cornell & Strong would respectfully give Notice 
they have removed one door North ot 
where they have just Rec’d. their fall and wint 
Goods, which comprises the largest and best 


Cloths and trimings ever before off 
and they are now prepared to make 
ck thing, 
They keep constantly 


red to thi 
to ord P. 


on hand a larve ass 


paper, pict ures and picture frames, port. made Clothing of ail kinds, and sizes, als 
folios, schoo] books, etc., all of which will be sold at the | zortmentof Cloth and Silk plash 
owest pricea. September 13, 1849. L fashioa 











AND 


rue ManuvacturR® 


DW ARD ’ 
PI RSTON. 


ee 


ure e Mills 
All 


their ol i aetan 
assortme Hii 


all kinds 
mm short notice, and in the best and lateat style 
iment of ready 
> a splendid as 
CAPS, after the latest 





